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Mp Doir Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


HERE is the nude that is neces- 
sary in the study of art, and 
the nude that is pure in the 
exhibition of art, and nobody 
knows better than artists and 
amateurs of art that there is 
the nude that is neither the 
one nor the other.” So says 
“Greta” in another column 
of the magazine. And so say 
all of us who would be frank on 

this subject. It is well enough to laugh at the blundering 

theory of the ladies of Philadelphia that the nude in art is in 
itselfindecent. That these well-meaning women couldnot 
discriminate between the chaste “ Ariadne,” the beau- 
tiful pastoral painting by Vanderlyn, and the naked female 
studies of Mr. Harrison, which have no proper place ina 
picture exhibition, betrays, of course, defective education, 

But this cannot affect the circumstance that some of our 

artists are much to blame in thrusting gratuitously be- 

fore the public the forms of ugly, unidealized models— 

mere academical studies, which undoubtedly serve a 

serious purpose, but whose proper place is the artist’s 

portfolio or the wall of his studio, In spite of all that 
is often intimated to the contrary, there is more liber- 
ality in regard to the exhibition of the nude in art here 
than perhaps might reasonably be looked for in this land 
of Puritan traditions. This is due largely, I believe, to 
the quiet missionary influence of the many thousand art 
students scattered throughout the land from Maine to 

California, An idea of the possibilities of this influence 

may be suggested by the fact that the publisher of The 

Art Amateur has a list of over 150,000 persons known 

to be practically engaged in art work in this country in 

villages and small towns alone, and this list is not nearly 
complete. Double and treble it and add to it the hun- 
dreds of thousands of similar workers in the large cities 
and one will see that, properly directed, the influence of 
these art missionaries will have rendered, a generation 
or two hence, such a protest as that of the matrons of 

Philadelphia and Boston a preposterous anomaly. Let 

us beware how we uproot the good seed they are sowing. 





Should a reaction of old-time Puritanism set in, as the 
recent demonstrations in Philadelphia and Boston would 
almost seem to forecast, a few of our professional painters 
of the nude will have to bear the odium of having set 
back, for a century perhaps, the national progress in 
zsthetic culture. Let the managers of picture exhibi- 
tions consider this matter seriously, and refuse to allow 
the vital interests of art in this country to be endangered 
by the action of two or three reckless young fellows 
whose prolonged absence abroad apparently has put 
them out of touch with public sentiment at home. 


*  * 
* 


ALBERT DURER was a religious man, but it is safe to 
say that he would not have approved of the crazy young 
iconoclast of Omaha who dashed a chair into Bou- 
guereau’s beautiful “ Return of Spring,” because he 
thought the nudity of the figures “an insult to ladies.” 
‘*A fine work of art is well pleasing to God,” says 
Diirer, “ and He is angry with such as destroy the works 
of great mastership, for that is bestowed by God alone.” 
These words were written full three centuries and a half 
ago, and the sentiment they embody has not lost its 
flavor by age. But who is to determine what is “a fine 
work of art”? A London magistrate recently ordered 
the destruction of twenty-one pictures illustrating Rabe- 
lais, by the French painter, Garnier, on the ground that 
they were injurious to public morals. Mr. George A. 
Storey, a Royal Academician, writes in protest against 
such “an act of needless vandalism.” He says: 

‘* If this decision is carried into effect, a wholesale destruction 
of valuable works of art might ensue. There are works of art in 
our National Gallery which are at the mercy of the Vigilants. 
Several of the Hogarth series, a Titian or two, and more than 
one Correggio, are at least as broad as some of the Rabelais pic- 
tures. Even some of our best artists, whose refined pictures de- 
light us all, might be surprised to hear that certain of their works 
had been condemned by a police magistrate.” 

The censorship of art ought to be vested in men who 
can appreciate the beauties of art, and not in a Phil- 


istine, is the conclusion of the London Star, from whose 


columns Mr. Storey’s remarks are quoted above. 


*  * 
* 


CENSORSHIP in art is an ugly thing to look forward 
to, because no one can foretell in whom this dangerous 
power might be vested. Imagine it exercised by an ig- 
norant Tammany Hall magistrate or an imperfectly edu- 
cated person, like the worthy matron of Philadelphia, who 
considers that any example of the nude is indecent, 
and the contemplation of it demoralizing to the com- 
munity. Prevention, however, is better than cure, and 
if painters will discriminate somewhat between liberty 
and license in the exhibition of their art, the evil day of 
lay censorship may yet be far off. 

** 

AN important addition to the examples of Puvis de 
Chavannes in this country is the large finished study of 
the famous “ St. Geneviéve”’ in the Pantheon, illustrated 
in The Art Amateur last December It was imported 
by Durand-Ruel for Mr. C. Lambert, who has lent it to 
the Merchants’ Central Club, in whose quarters in Grand 
Street, New York, it will remain until the completion of 
the mansion he is building at Paterson, N.J. Mr. Lam- 
bert also has Puvis de Chavannes’ finished studies of 
“ Autumn” and the ‘‘ Wine Press,” and he expects from 
Paris soon “ The Reaper’s Sleep.” The Art Amateur’s 
illustrations to its recent article on this great French 
painter have made the compositions of these noble dec- 
orative works familiar to its readers. Mr.J.G. Johnston, 
of Philadelphia, owns the finished studies of ‘ Peace” 
and “ War,” “ Work” and “Rest.” He sold two of 
them to a friend for more than he had paid for the four; 
but lately he considered himself fortunate to have bought 
them back at an increased price. 

* * * 

THE award of the “ Dodge” prize of $300 to Mrs. 
Mary Safgant Florence, for her allegorical decorative 
painting, “‘New-born Death,” is highly creditable to 
the judgment of the jury. Certainly it was not influ- 
enced by the place the picture was assigned at the 
Academy by the Hanging Committee, who put it in the 
corridor, so far out of sight that few visitors seem to have 
seen it at all. Mrs. Florence is an Englishwoman who 
has been only a little while in this country ; but the cir- 
cumstance did not affect her chances in the competition, 
it being required only that the successful picture shall 
be the best painted in the United States by a woman. 
I make a special note here of the success of Mrs. Flor- 
ence, because I believe that this lady has a future full of 
promise. The work of no other woman in this country, 
that I can recall, has such strength in drawing com- 
bined with the true decorative feeling. It is curious 
that our two strongest women painters in water-colors— 
Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls and Miss Kate Greatorex 
—also are from England. Does it not seem that both 
English and American artists of ability are more apt to 
find their merits recognized abroad than at home? 
Probably the strongest native woman artist of whom 
this country can boast is Miss Cassatt, of Phila- 
delphia, who is a permanent resident of Paris, where 
her great talent is fully recognized; in her own 
country she is little known. As for our strong men— 
Sargent, Whistler, Dannat and the rest—is it not noto- 
rious that they had to live abroad to become famous ? 
In their case, of course, we shall be told of the superior 
advantages of artistic environment and technical educa- 
tion in Europe. But, on the other hand, what is there 
in New York, of all cities in the world, to compel almost 
immediate recognition of the talents of women like Mrs. 
Florence and Mrs. Nicholls, and of an excellent painter 
like Horatio N. Walker, all unappreciated at home? 


*  * 
* 


A NOTABLE sale of pictures, by C. F. Roos & Co., will 
be going on at Amsterdam about the time this magazine 
goes to press. The collection is that of “Mr. P., 
amateur,” of The Hague, says the catalogue before me, 
which, by the way, isin French. It is interesting to note 
that all catalogues of important picture sales on the 
Continent are in French. Even in Germany they are in 
French as well as in German. It is only when Ameri- 
cans are expected to buy, that English translations are 
made. The collection of “Mr. P., amateur”—none of 
the dealers here know this gentleman’s real name—is 
rich in examples of the Dutchmen, Israels, Mesdag, 
Mauve, the Maris’s and Blommers, and has notable 
works by Corot, Dupré, Diaz and Daubigny. Among 
the more popular pictures is Kaemmerer’s well-known 
“A Baptism under the Directory.” The sale, by the 


way, takes place at 10.30 A.M., which would be re- 
garded as an unusual hour for such a thing in any 
place except Holland. 

* 

THE season’s sales have been for the most part dis- 
astrous to the artists. That of Mr. Chase’s pictures 
was generally remarked upon as being disgraceful to 
American connoisseurs. The water-colors and pastels 
of Mr. Franzen, that interesting Swedish artist, netted 
a loss of about $400 on frames, I am informed. 
Indeed, no one had any reason to be pleased with 
the prices obtained except Mr. Wiggins and Mr. De 
Haas. Mr. Franzen’s loss, I may as well say, was 
due in great part to his huge bill for framing, $2700. 
Young artists arriving from abroad should know that 
there are dealers who will furnish as good work as Mr. 
Snedeker at more moderate prices. Burnishing is, I 
believe, the main element of cost in gilt frames, but 
there was little of it on those supplied Mr. Franzen. As 
he is a very clever painter he should take heart, go to 
work afresh and spend some time in making himself 
acquainted with the ways of dealers, auctioneers and 
frame manufacturers, who are not all a bad lot. 


* * 
* 


THE sale of the pictures by Messrs. Lippincott and 
Turner at the Fifth Avenue Galleries is on as we go to 
press, and one cannot, therefore, give an idea of the prices. 
Mr. Lippincott’s “ Love’s Ambush” is one of the best 
pictures with a story that I remember to have seen in 
some time. The young man who is entering the cosey- 
looking, fire-lit room, and his sweetheart, who is lying 
in wait for him behind the door, are capitally conceived 
and excellently painted. It is a little society comedy ofa 
very enjoyable sort, and as is fitting, the scene, an old 
colonial parlor, is most carefully reproduced. Mr. Tur- 
ner’s largest, and perhaps his best work is the “ Wedding 
Procession ” of early colonial times, with the bride, like 
Europa, borne on the back of a huge bull. It was ex- 
hibited some few years ago at the Academy of Design. 


*  * 
* 


ON closer scrutiny of the somewhat illegible hand- 
writing in which was conveyed the communication I 
alluded to last month, in the matter of the purchase of 
a Rubens by Mr. Wade, of Cleveland, I find that the 
error my correspondent wished to point out was one 
made not by me, but by Smith, in his Catalogue Raisonné, 
and corrected in the Supplement to that work. Smith 
states that the word “ preceding” should have been 
printed “following.” Therefore his eulogy of a fin- 
ished study by Rubens does not apply to Mr. Wade’s 
purchase (496), ‘‘ The Triumph of the Church,” but to 
(498), “‘ The Triumph of the Christian Law.” This ex- 
planation is due to my correspondent and to readers of 
The Art Amateur; of course, it cannot affect one’s ap- 
preciation of Mr. Wade's fine picture. 


* * 
* 


THE fine Corot, “ Dante and Virgil Entering the In- 
fernal Regions,” presented by Mr. Quincy A. Shaw to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, I hear is in such a 
badly bruised condition that it calls for immediate atten- 
tion. The canvas seems to have been knocked against 
the corner of a frame or of a table. The pictures at the 
Museum in general need overhauling. Some want 
new frames, others revarnishing, and there are others 
that would be greatly improved by having some of the 
badly applied varnish removed. At least, the dirt might 
be taken off some of them. A liberal application of 
tepid water, with some soft rags to dry the pictures 
after the bath, would alone work wonders in improv- 
ing the appearance of the galleries. 


* * 
* 


Ir was American money that paid for Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus” 
a higher price than had ever been paid before for a modern paint- 
ing, and it was American appreciation that made it worth the 
while of a speculator to pay sucha price. The trouble is not that 
Americans do not appreciate art, but that our artists do not give us 
work worthy of the higher forms of recognition.—New York 
World. 

Rubbish! “ American appreciation of art” had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the speculation of buying 
“ The Angelus,” and showing it around the country as 
the highest priced modern picture in the world. That 
was American vulgarity! If the very same picture had 
been painted by an American, probably he could not have 
found a fellow-countryman to buy it at five hundred dol- 
lars. Let The World make no mistake about it ; our pic- 
ture makers are very far ahead of most of our wealthy 
picture buyers, as any one can see who notes the lack of 
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anything like an intelligent critical standard of their own 
among the latter at the auction sales. 
_* 


“ITis not America that fails to appreciate American 
artists, but American artists that fail to appreciate 
America,” The World goes on to say, in the editorial 
article I have quoted, which concludes as follows: 

‘*« They [American artists] go abroad not only for their training 
in technique, but also for their inspiration. They have, as a class, 
no eyes for what is picturesque inthe life of their own country. 
They search it for subjects, but with eyes trained to discover sub- 
jects only in those things which bear resemblance to the subjects 
European painters find in their own lands. 

** It isthe business of American artists to reflect American life, 
to discover and exploit its artistic possibilities, When they do 
that they may hope for a worthiness in their work which will com- 
mand recognition and have no need to plead piteously for ap- 
preciation. Until they do it they must retain their place as mere 
imitators. Some few of them begin to have open eyes for this 
truth, but not one has yet arisen with the genius and courage to 
conquer the domain that lies before them sorich in possibilities.’’ 


* 
* 


UNFORTUNATELY, there is too much justice in the com- 
plaint of want of individuality in most American artists, 
and it would be better certainly if they would paint 
American subjects more than they do. Of course, if 
they did, it 1s not at all certain that the rich men who buy 
foreign paintings (for the sake of the signatures) would 
buy American pictures any more freely. Be that as it may, 
however, I would point out that the “worthiness in 
the work”’ of an artist has nothing to do with his choice of 
subject. Rembrandt could find inspiration in a knacker’s 
yard, and Decamps in a butcher’s shop. All the hard things 
The World has been led into saying in this matter are 
based on the remarks “in a recent after-dinner speech ofa 
gentleman actively concerned with artistic endeavors,” to 
the effect that no American artist would receive ‘‘ such 
honors in death at the hands of his countrymen” as 
Meissonier had just received. In the case of Meissonier, 
certainly the “ worthiness in thework” of the artist had 
not much to doWith his subjects ; for, aside from less than 
half-a-dozen pictures, this much-lauded Frenchman left 
behind him little else than studio models attired in the 
costumes 


of a past century—perfectly painted little 


marionettes, without human interest of any sort. 


“-* 
* 


THE Boston correspondent of The Art Amateur, in 
two paragraphs, this month, cleverly summarizes the 
pros and cons concerning the claims of the “ Impres- 
sionists,” although it is not difficult to see on which side 


are his sympathies. MONTEZUMA. 





THE works of the ten living Dutch painter-etchers 
exhibited at Keppel’s Gallery reveal a technique at once 
free and firm, luminous and colored. 
and strength of the older Dutch masters are in them, 
yet they are decidedly modern. The first impression 
of surprise at the fact that such excellent work should 
so long remain unknown to us, wears off only when we 
tell ourselves that it is better late than never. The 
etchings are over two hundred in number, and are by ten 
members of the Etchers’ Club of Holland. They in- 
clude some splendid examples of reproductive work, 
notably A. L. Koster’s wooded landscape, after Hob- 
bema, and “ The Quarry,” with workmen prying out 


All the richness 


great blocks of stone, after A.C. Beglin. Miss Barbara 
van Houten’s “Evening Landscape,” with cottages 
after Dupré, and “ Christ on the Cross,” after a sketch 
by Delacroix, are also wonderfully clever. But the 
original work is, 
Philip Zilcken’s “ Farmhouse,” flecked with sun and 
shadow, compares well with his reproductive work 
after Mauve and Mathew Maris. The line of this 
artist is delightful, and in feeling for nature it would 
be difficult to name offhand any modern master of the 
needle who is his superior. In the present brief 
notice it is not possible to do him justice, and we 
look forward with pleasure to considering his art 
later, more at leisure. W. De Swart has a fine 
study of an old thatched barn and landscapes, with 
heavy foliaged trees, beautifully composed. Floris 
Verster’s ‘‘ Canal Boats,” street views and fishermen’s 
huts, are beyond all praise. Edward J. Karsen’s night 
view “ Near Amsterdam,” and A. L. Koster’s “ Castle 
in the Pyrenees by Moonlight ” and “ Souvenir of Pau,” 
have the charm of full and rounded accomplishment, 
of works to which no touch could be added nor any 
taken away. Architecture, marines, figure subjects, 
still-life, interiors, are all represented with a strength 
and delicacy which, in the great majority of cases, 
is entirely satisfactory and leaves nothing to be desired. 


of course, the most interesting. 
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THE CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 


OF the four sets of drawings exhibited at the Academy 
of Design in the competition for the proposed new ca- 
thedral, only one offers a plan logically carried out in ac- 
cordance with the rules of a known historic style. The 
design of Messrs. Huss and Buck is for a Gothic cathedral 
of English type, but much larger than any English cathe- 
dral, It has a magnificent central tower surmounted by 
what would prove a very handsome spire, the total height 
being over five hundred feet. A choir, nave and transepts 
of good proportions and good style spring from this 
central feature. The principal front is flanked by two 
square towers of small size and commonplace design, 
as if to avoid interference with the central mass, For the 
same reason we suppose they are unprovided with spires, 
which gives them an unfinished appearance; but it 
would be better to reduce the height of these towers and 
provide them with low spires. This design is well 
thought out, harmonious and attractive. The size and 
fine proportions of its great tower and spire give it a 
character of dignity and impressiveness, and New York- 
ers would have every reason to be satisfied with its 
exterior appearance. 
eral use of stained glass and sculptured ornament, and 


The interior design shows a lib- 


a band of mural painting, which promises a sufficiently 
rich coup d’ceil. 
mainly on the treatment of the large octagonal space 
under the great tower, 

The drawings submitted by Messrs. Heins and Lafarge 


The effect would depend, however, 


show a magnificent Byzantine interior covered over and 
completely masked by a shell of late Romanesque, 
with Gothic features of spires, buttresses and pinnacles 
added. 


good ; it is only when one examines it in detail that one 


The main proportions of this exterior are fairly 


perceives its incongruities, and to feel that the broad 
roofs and round arches are in conflict with the pinnacles 
and spires. Within all trace of this conflict disappears. 
The round arch reigns supreme, and the great aim of the 
architects seems to have been to obtain breadth of wall 
space along with plenty of light. In this they are quite 
successful. Studied merely for its lines, the interior is a 
very fine one, and with the splendid ornamentation in 
mosaic which is suggested, it would be by far the finest 
interior in America. It is worthy of remark that we have 
plenty of excellent artists capable of designing and 
cartying out a grand scheme of interior decoration in 
color, while we have no sculptors trained in the Gothic 
school and capable of decorating a Gothic building. This 
design provides for the best interior that we can hope 
for. The incongruous elements of its exterior seem to 
have been added as a sop to prejudice. They are not in 
any way necessary, for statues might replace the pinnacles 
and cupolas or hipped domes the steeples with much 
advantage. The high site already chosen for the cathe- 
dral insures conspicuousness. If the exterior were made 
to conform in some way to the interior this would be, on 
the whole, quite the best plan of the lot. 

Messrs. Potter and Robertson have, in our opinion, 
acted unwisely at the start in choosing a model which 
is neither fish nor flesh, neither Gothic nor Romanesque. 
Their exterior has all the faults of that of Heins and 
Lafarge, with others added, while their interior succeeds 
in being in harmony with the exterior only by being, like 
it, at war with itself. The plan, however, has many re- 
deeming features. The four large towers in the re-en- 
tering angles of nave and transept look monotonous in 
their perspective drawing, but this effect would be lost 
from most points of view. The various elevations offer 
an agreeably varied yet harmonious series of silhouettes, 
the beauty of which would be apparent by diffused 
light, though it would be frittered away by sunlight and 
shadow in fine weather, owing to the numerous project- 
ing members. It would be an interesting building, but 
not, we believe, a wholly satisfactory one. 

It is difficult to take Mr. William Halsey Wood's de- 


sign seriously. It consists of a tremendous central tower 


capped by a dome and cupola, rising to a little less than 
the height of Messrs, Huss and Buck’s steeple—that is to 
say, about five hundred feet. A multitude of lesser towers 
surround it closely, and wedged in among them appear 
the gables of the church proper. 


The great piers needed 
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to carry this pile of masonry take up so much of the 
narrow ground plan that it_would probably be difficult 
to carry on any sort of Cathedral service in the church. 
The drawings are covered with suggestions of orna- 
mental detail which to realize in any acceptable fashion 
would demand immense revenues, and most of which 
would be lost to sight. In short, the design must be 
taken as expressive merely of the American liking for 
a * big thing,” regardless of cost, beauty or appropriate- 
ness ; in this respect it is certainly quite successful. 


ART IN BOSTON. 


THE WAVE OF IMPRESSIONISM—TWO WATER-COL- 

OR EXHIBITIONS—COLOR IN ANCIENT SCULPTUKE 

AN ANTI-NUDE MOVEMENT, 

THE Impressionists have been exhibiting here in 
force lately. Curious paintings by young Bostonian dis- 
ciples of Monet, or Manet, with unconventional, pris- 
matic reddish hues for fields and trees, and streets and 
houses in pinks and yellows respectively, have ap- 
peared from time to time for a year or two, But these 
were ascribed to the enthusiasm and indiscretion of 
apostleship. Once in a while, for even a longer period 


back, a single daring picture in broad masses of 
white and other high colors, evidently painted in the 
full light of out-of-doors, has startled the propriety of pic- 
ture-shows, and its riotous effect among ordinary paint- 
ings has been explained by pointing to the well-known 
figures of the Salon catalogue number upon its frame. 
But at last the news is circulated that leading Boston 
buyers of paintings—-the first buyers, in other days of 
Millets, Corots, Diazes and Daubignys—are now sending 
to Paris for this sort of thing, and Impressionism becomes 
the fashion. Some of our leading landscape artists 
praise it and preach it; many of the younger painters 


Mr. J. 
Monets for collectors of authority. 


practice it. Foxcroft Cole imports a number of 
Mr. IF. P. Vinton lec- 
tures upon the new light in art at the St. Botolph Club. 
Mr. Fenellosa, expert in Japanese art, exults in number- 
less discourses on the increasing Japanese intiuence evi- 
dent in the use of simple, pure tints and unconventional 
composition, Mr. Vonnoh returns imbued with the 
new style, and backs it with earnest work and intelligent 
reasons. The old favorites, sticking to their own styles, 
take back seats, and one almost wonders if all the pic- 
tures of the past are going to be taken out into Copley 
Square and burned, Titian and Veronese and the old 
masters have faded, we are told ; Rembrandt is brown; 
even Corot is stuffy, and as for Daubigny and the rest of 
the modern French school of landscape, they are virtual- 
ly black-and-white. Courbet and Hunt couldn't see col- 
or in nature as it really is. Tone, so much prized and 
labored for in the past, must go; Motley and Monet are 
your only wear. Mr. Vinton says the theory is that col- 
ors must no longer be mixed on the palette, but are to 
be laid side by side, either in dots or dashes, in pure 
tints, and left to mix optically on the retina of the eye. 
Mr. Cole says the “ values” aie to be gained, not in shad- 
ings, but in colors. Ina room full of the new pictures, 
therefore, there would be no prevailing color harmony ; 
each picture would differ from every one of its fellows by 
the same artist, each representing faithfully the season, 
the hour, the light, the mood of the artist at the moment 

nothing being done according to rule, or habit, or style. 

These are some of the theories advanced. But are they 
ever realized ? As a matter of fact do the dots and dashes 


of unmixed colors mingle “ optically on the retina ?” 
Do the pictures of the Impressionist differ constantly ? 
On the contrary, do not the dots and dashes refuse to 
mingle optically ? Do they not remain virtually a mosa- 
ic, tormenting the beholder with a sense of lack of finish, 
and obtruding the method in place of an effect. Above 
all, do not the pictures of an imitator of Monet have all a 
family similarity of color-effect, so that you instantly rec- 
ognize them as “that stuff,” as far as you can see them ? 
Is there, then, any emancipation in the new style, except 
for the strong man who emancipates himself anyway ? 
Is there anything in it for the rank and file of painters 
but the substitution of one set of conventions and pre- 
scriptions for another? And is it a gain for art, for 
beauty, for charm or refinement of popular taste, to sub- 
stitute for harmony and tone wanton and impudent va- 
garies and crudities ? Is it not an affectation of individu- 
alism where it is only the same old imitation and con- 
ventionalism after all, but in coarser forms and on lower 
planes both of technical accomplishment and artistic 
It may safely be left for the future to decide. 
Two exhibitions of water-colors have been the princi- 


sensibility ? 
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pal events of April in Boston, one at the St. Botolph 
Club and the other at the Art Club. In neither has 
there been any exciting display of talent, although the 
general level of accomplishment was markedly high. In- 
deed, at last it has come to this in Boston exhibitions 
that we no longer see any positively bad work. When 
the regular public displays of the past, whether here 
or in New York, are recalled, it must be acknowledged 
that American art has already progressed, and has 
left behind the terrible daubs, formerly an inevitable 
feature of them. At the St. Botolph exhibition the hon- 
ors were fairly borne off by Mrs. Sears, wife of the 
young owner of the great Sears estate, valued at many 
millions. Her portrait heads have all the strength, all the 
knowing delicacy of handling, all the charm of presence 
and character, that are demanded of the best profession- 
al work. The only other thing particularly worth note, 
in this exhibition, was the clever impressionistic sketch 
by Mr. Ross Turner—a queer choice of subject, the 
spare, leafless trees and grassless ground of a “vacant 
lot” in a city. Nothing less picturesquely promising 
could have been pitched upon, and yet, thanks to its 
truth, to the some what pathetic shabbiness of the scene, 
and accurate rendering of the whitening effect of strong 
spring sunshine before the leaves have come, the 
sketch is singularly fascinating. A group of black 
hens in the near middle distance, deftly drawn 
with a few free touches, aids the description and 
gives piquancy to the strange, high, minor chord 
of color. In the Boston Art Club Water-Color 
Exhibition, also, Mrs. Sears’s heads are full of 
interest and of great merit. Miss Annie C. Nowell 
also exhibits a very strong portrait of a young girl. 
Charles Copeland displays good observation and 
refined handling of this medium in several land- 
scapes. Mr. Hendricks A. Hallett is bold in color 
and ambitious in composition, while keeping his 
feet firmly planted on facts. Mr..S. P. R. Triscott 
displays his extreme cleverness in blotting in im- 
mense detail and distance in infinitesimal touches 
of color. F. DeB. Richards, in “ On the Borders 
of the Marsh,” shows equal earnestness and skill 
in setting down the minutia of a finely characteris- 
tic bit of scenery. The Misses Eleanor E. and 
Kathleen H. Greatorex, Mr. Bruce Crane, Mr. F. 
K. M. Rehn (with a beautifully lighted and detailed 
study of waves—“ Morning-Mid-Ocean”’) and Clara 
Weaver Parrish are among the many other out- 
side contributors, 

Mr. Edward Robinson, Curator of the Grecian 
department, has been making an exhibition at the 
Museum of the use of color upon statues and 
architecture among the Greeks. His study of the 
remains of Greek art, both “in situ’ and in the 
museums of Europe, has made him a believer in 
the idea that all the plastic art of the best periods of 
Greece was finished in color. This is shown by 
the traces of color still left on many statues and 
friezes (though most of it disappears in impalpable 
dust immediately on exposure to the air, in the ex- 
humation of buried sculpture), and by the descrip- 
tions in the writings of the ancients. It must be 
said that the examples presented by Mr. Robin- 
son in sketches of the columns and friezes of tem- 
ples and in plaster casts of the Hermes of Praxiteles 
and the Medici Venus, colored as he believes they were, 
are anything but pleasing to our eyes accustomed to the 
plain marble. The colors are strong and positive ; the 
background of the entablatures being very dark and the 
figures in relief picked out in high reds, yellows and other 
tints. The architecture certainly loses in dignity and 
massiveness under this treatment, reminding one too much 
of the polychromatic High Church or tea-store decora- 
tion of modern times ; while the features of the Hermes 
and the Venus, painted in the conventional brown for 
men and light yellow for women (for the theory is that 
the coloring of statues was not realistic but arbitrary, dark 
brown being always used for the male skin and yellow 
for the female), lose their classic purity and repose: 
The colored Hermes reminds one of the cheap “ images” 
of modern Italian manufacture, and the Venus of some 
mincing piece of Dresden mantel ware. But Mr. Robin- 
son knows what he is talking about, and it may be that 
the art world has to grow up to this polychromatic 
statuary, as the Impressionists tell us it has to grow up to 
their polychromatic landscape. It is fortunate for a good 
many of us that we shall probably die first. 

The Philadelphia matrons’ demonstration against New 
York nude in their recent exhibition has been followed in 





Boston by a protest from the “ Watch and Ward Society” 

the old Sociéty for the Suppression of Vice under a new 
name—against an example of the same sort from the same 
quarter hung in the Boston Art Club’s winter exhibition. 
What gives force to this Boston protest is that it is written 
and signed by an amateur painter and occasional exhibi- 
tor at the Art Club, the Rev. Frederick B. Allen, formerly 
assistant to Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, at Trinity Church, 
and now at the head of the Episcopal city missionary 
work, and one of the candidates in the canvass for the 
bishopric of Massachusetts. Mr. Allen classes this nude 
with the indecencies of the variety show bill-posting and 
cigarette photographs about town in his appeal to public 
opinion. He treats this sort of exposure of things socially 
hidden as a needless placing of stumbling-blocks in the 
way of poor human nature ; and since he is a student and 
lover of art himself and a liberal-minded and cultivated 
man, he is entitled to be listened to, Any cheap retorts 
that may be made as to the necessity of swathing the 
statues of antiquity would be beside the mark addressed 
to a man who knows the museums of the world as well 
as he does. There is the nude that is necessary in the 
study of art, and the nude that is pure in the exhibitions 
of arty and nobody knows better than artists and ama- 
teurs of art, that there is the nude that is neither the 


one nor the other, GRETA, 





“LA FEMME AU ROUET” (16 X 12) BY J. F. MILLET. 


(LATELY ACQUIRED LY MR. H. 0, HAVEMEYER.) 


AT the Durand-Ruel’s galleries some new pictures 
have been seen during the month, notable among 
which was a fine “ Woodland Interior” by Dupré (32 
x 25) from the collection of the late Mr. Van den Eynde, 
of Brussels, which has been sold to a noted New York 
amateur. There are still on exhibition an excellent 
“Intérieur de Féret” of Fontainebleau, by Diaz; the 
usual oak wood, with a clearing in the centre, but an 
unusually good example, and two remarkable small can- 
vases by Millet. One of these, which contains several 
small figures, “‘ Gathering Apples, 
remarkably well handled, but the other, ‘“ The Spin- 
ner,” illustrated above, is one of the finest small Millets 
we have seen. Its size, we should judge, is large enough 


* is warm in tone and 


to give play to his essentially broad touch ; but he was 
evidently bent on completeness when painting it, and 
it consequently has many of the qualities of the best 
Dutch genre paintings. It is also remarkable for a 
glowing effect of color: the woman seated at the 
spinning-wheel wears a red jacket turned up with rose- 
color; the band that binds the wool to her spindle is 
of bluish purple; she wears a white apron; and the 
manner in which these strong tones are harmonized 
with the prevailing browns and grays, should dispose 
forever of the charge that Millet was no colorist. The 
picture is well preserved ; it has never even been cleaned. 


“THE ACADEMY” EXITIBITION. 


ON the occasion of its sixty-sixth annual exhibition, the 
National Academy of Design has provided itself with a 
new catalogue. This is a handsome pamphlet, smaller 
and therefore more convenient in size than the old one; 
it is printed in red and black, and furnished with a stiff 
cover adorned with a design by Will H. Low, which is 
hereafter to be that of the official seal of the Academy. 
Apart from its chief function as a catalogue, it is a useful 
little compendium of matters relating to the Academy and 
its schools. The exhibition, as a whole, is much less de- 
pressing than those to which we have become accustom- 
ed within these walls. In the Corridor and in the North 
and East Galleries this average superiority is quite strik- 
ing ; inthe big South Room the mediocrities begin to as- 
sert themselves. On the east wall of this room, however, 
hangs one of the hopeful pictures of the American school 
—the distance between Mr. Hovenden’s “ Elaine,” of 
some years ago, and his present “ Breaking the Home 
Ties,” being certainly encouraging. The big, awkward 
country youth who is about to go out to seek his fortune 
stands in the centre of the living-room of the farm-house, 
facing his mother, who lays her hands affectionately on 
his shoulders and looks up into his face. The bystand- 
ers are simply accessories ; the pathos of the situation is 
rendered entirely by these two motionless figures. 
At the left sits an elder sister, with her hand on the 
big dog—neither of them important ; on the right 
area yellow chair, the grandmother sitting, the back 
of the hired man who carries out the carpet-bag, 
a charming little girl who leans against the door- 
jamb, and the head of a young man, seen through 
the open door. This corner is probably the best 
painted portion of the picture, but the whole com- 
position, in the types chosen, in the rendering of 
tones and atmosphere, and especially in the direct- 
ness and simplicity of method with which the lit- 
tle story is told, may be considered a successful 
attempt to deal with a very difficult theme. 

Adjoining this excellent bit of homely realism 
hangs Mr. Dewing’s ‘‘ Summer,”’ a work of much 
refinement. Four ladies in modern, almost con- 
ventional evening costumes of varying tertiary col- 
ors, dance in a row on a flat, luminous green land- 
scape, and a fifth, in red, at the end of the line, 
plays the harp for them. A row of very faint 
white birch stems in the background spaces off 
this panel into nearly equal portions. Our repro- 
duction of the painting tells better than words of 
the simple charm of its composition. Inthe North 
Gallery hang three more canvases in which the 
artists have turned their backs on hard realism, 
with more or less success—Henry O. Walker’s 
“Fortune and the Boy,” Siddons Mowbray’s 
“Dancing Girl” and Kenyon Cox’s “ Vision of 
Moonrise.” The first is a careful study of two 
nude figures placed on a well curb, and the Ideal 
has but little to do with them. In the second, a 
row of Mr. Mowbray’s well-known pretty girls in 
gay, soft tints, neither Western nor Orientai, 
sit and lounge on a divan in the background of 
one of his softly lit interiors. In the foreground 
a slim young dancer, very ingeniously drawn, robed in 
green and red and greenish blue, poses for their benefit 
and that of the spectator, Mr. Cox’s picture is a new 
version, with slight amendments, of an old subject: the 
graceful young hunter, or peasant, lies asleep in the 
foreground, a very fleshly * vision,” with auburn hair and 
wonderfully rosy wings, floats down to him, and in the 
distance is the rounded hill, with the yellow moon rising 
overit. The literal Ohio fences that formerly traversed 
this hill have disappeared, but its shape is still defined 
by two narrow paths that descend its slopes. In the 
Corridor, hung in a corner with little judgment, is a very 
good decorative figure panel, called ““ New-born Death,” 
by Mary Sargent Florence (which has won the “ Dodge” 
prize), and in the West Room, a study of three women 
in medizval robes, seen at half length and pleasantly 
unreal, called “ Il Novello,” by Louise H. King. 

The portraits of the exhibition are as numerous but 
not so tedious as usual. The post of honor in the main 
gallery is given to Mr. Huntington’s presentation of Pro- 
fessor Drisler, of Columbia College. Mr. Sargent sends 
two portraits—a head of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, very 
fresh in color and ultra realistic to the verge of vulgarity, 
and a hurriedly painted one of a pretty young débutante 
in pink, the crimson bulb of the orchids in her hands 
furnishing the high note of the composition, The lady 
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seems worthy of more considerate treatment. So charm- 
ing a subject might at least have been spared the mor- 
tification of the flesh—note the leaden-hued, unfinished 
right arm. One of Mr. Chase’s most serious pieces of 
painting is his three-quarter length of an elderly artist, 
seated at his easel. Mr. Beckwith sends the most pleas- 
ing portrait of a lady he has ever exhibited. It is the 
three-quarter, standing figure of a very handsome bru- 
nette, in dark green velvet walking and Astrakhan cape, 
unbuttoned to show the “ old gold” lining, which repeats 
the color note of the ribbon in the toque, and harmonizes 
with the tan-colored gants-de-Suéde. ‘The artist's treat- 
ment of his subject is direct, simple and masterly. 
Easily posed against a dark gray background, we see a 
lady whose refinement is stamped on every inch of the 
canvas; it is a picture painted with sympathetic regard 
for the charms of the sitter rather than to exploit the 
cleverness of the painter, and yet the latter is evident 
enough. 

It is so seldom that one sees at the exhibitions any- 
thing signed by Benjamin C. Porter—most favored 
painter of the beau monde—that it is pleasant to come 
upon such a charming example of child portraiture from 
his brush as that which we reproduce for the frontis- 
piece of The Art Amateur this month. While, from a 
painter’s point of view, Mr. Porter’s canvases are found 
somewhat conventional, it is easy to understand how 
satisfactory to his cli- 
ents must be such care- 


ly studied for color. Another Massachusetts painter, Mr. 
Tarbell, has succeeds well with a more ditlicult: prop- 
lem, his “ Three Sisters—Study in June Sunlight ;” it is 
among the best of the recent “ plein air” pictures. ‘The thre 
ladies—reasonably young and attractive-looking—sit ona 
white garden bench sunning themselves; one of them 
has an unduly large red hat, and a not very palpable 
baby sits on one of the laps. Irving R. Wiles sends 
to the Academy public the most important canvas which 
he has shown for some time, but for which he could 
find no more inspiring theme than the ‘ Memories” 
evoked by the sound of music. The pretty girl in blue, 
on the arm of the chair in the foreground, to whom these 
recollections come, is rather young for such emotions, 
but she is very well painted, especially her head, and no 
less skilful is the rendering of the distant head of the pian- 
ist, the lamp and the gold mat of the picture on the 
wall. The bathos of the situation is cleverly avoided, and 
Mr. Wiles may be warmly congratulated. There are two 
good scenes of peasant life, apparently painted in France, 
one by Wilder M. Darling and one by E. J. Course. The 
landscapes, as usual, are very numerous, and many of them 
very good. One of the best is R. M. Shurtleff’s moun- 

. Looking East at Sun- 
Homer 


Martin’s “ Marine,” in the same room, has also a charin of 


tain scene in the South Gallery, 


set,” beautiful in color and in the gradations. 


color, Robert Minor’s “ Evening Star” and P. V. Berry's 
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striking contrast with the beautiful moonlight effect re- 
flected on the waters. Quite different in treatment in 
every way is Mr. Moran’s sombre and impressive “ Fu- 
neral of John Ericsson, New York Bay,” a strong com- 
Mr. Ron- 


del’s * Picking beans in New Jersey” is a worthy effort 


position, the serious work of a serious artist. 


to make something picturesque out of not very prom- 
e of * The 


Trego, is the onl 


s 


ising material. A spirited cavalry charg 
Color Guard,” by W. T. notable 


battle picture. 


The heroes of the fight in this, as in 
the same painter's “ Rumning the Gauntlet,” are French. 


Neither Thure De 


Chulstrup nor Gilbert Gaul is represented this year. 


Phere is no American war scene, 


} 


Phere are two pictures in the exhibition which must not 


be passe dl without a word of recognition of their ce 
's “ Nearing Home,” 


truthful study of sky and water, which only wants a few 


cided 
merits. One is Mr. Picknel avery 
deft touches in the latter, to weigh the anchor and set 
the boat agoing ; as it is, the man presumably rowing 


The Water-Color 


udmirably composed and 


it is only posing. The other is 


Artist,” by Mr. Clinedinst, an 


well-painted picture of a young lady copying flowers. 











fully considered work 
as this. Moreover, it 
is said that he rarely 
fails to secure a like- 
ness. Harper Penning- 
ton is usually very suc- 
cessful in the same di- 
rection. Inhis portrait 
at the Academy of the 
little son of the editor 
of The Century, he has 





caught the character of 
the child admirably 
both in regard to pose 
and feature. 

Mr. Blashfield sends 
a showy painting of a 
handsome lady in white, 
reclining on appropriate 





cushions ; by Thomas 
Eakins are two _ por- 
traits, hung in the Cor- 
ridor, where they can- 
not be seen. One is 
“ An Engineer,” seated 
in his study; the other, 
a lady, painted, appar- 
ently, with that unspar- 











ing realism for which 
Mr. Eakins is famous. 
Near the former hangs 
a spirited study by 
Frank Fowler of the 
head of a handsome young lady; in the North Room 
are Orrin S. Parsons’ portrait of Colonel Richard Lathers, 
in a gray overcoat ; Charles Melville Dewey's of Dr. 
Hepworth, very life-like, but with everything out of focus 
excepting only the head; Frederick Vinton’s full-length 
of a lady in black, seated, and a number of others, one 
of them—Mr. Champney’s pastel—being stronger than 
the artist’s usual work. One of the most striking of these 
presentations is the portrait of “‘ Mark Twain,” by Charles 
Noél Flagg. Two portraits of great merit are those by 
André Castaigne, of Baltimore—a name unfamiliar to us 
—ofa young man astride a chair, and of “ Mr. G.,” by 
A. Menocal, another new name. 

The most worthy among the numerous pieces of 
sculpture are the portrait busts, some of which, as F. Ed- 
win Elwell’s plaster bust of a lady, in the West Gallery, 
and J. Massey Rhind’s portrait bust of a man in the North 
Room, are truly distinguished. 

There are not many large figure compositions on the 
walls, the pictures mostly running to moderate sizes. The 
chaste semi-nude “ Girl in Rose,” by Will H. Low, illus- 
trated herewith, is no less decorative in color than in 
line. Frank W. Benson’s “ Twilight,” with the yellow 
reflection from the half-concealed lamp upon the beautiful 
forms of two ladies, one in white, the other in black, who 
are exchanging confidences, is one of the best pictures in 
the exhibition ; well composed, carefully drawn and clever- 
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“THE LOWER MAAS, BY H. W. RANGER. 


“View in Orange’ are low-toned canvases, already 
with an air of being old pictures. Very modern are 
Thomas Moran’s great study of icebergs in mid-ocean, 
Bolton Jones’s spring landscapes, George Smillie’s moun- 
tain topography, and Mr. Wyant’s charming “ Last Da 
of Summer.” Mr. Tryon’s low-toned “ Salt Marsh 

December” is admirably felt ; the atmosphere becomes 
positively chilly as one gazes on the canvas. Such a 


masterly picture ought to insure the painter’s promotion 


from the rank of Associate to that of full Academician, . 


It is interesting to compare the direct and simple 
treatment of this landscape with the artistic yet fussy 
treatment of Mr. Ranger’s ** Hackensack Swamp,” with 
its strong Dutch influence. ‘The Lower Maas,” of 
which he has kindly made us a pen sketch, is in his 
more familiar manner. An unusual number of artists 
whose color work has been made familiar through their 
contributions to this magazine are represented. Patty 
Thum has a very carefully studied picture of * Roses,” 
a pendant to those we gave in February; Z. de L. Steele 
a charmingly truthful portrait of a pretty octoroon. In 
the South Gallery readers of The Art Amateur will recog- 
nize the original of Edward Moran’s ‘‘ Nétre Dame de 
Paris,” which was reproduced in color in the magazine 
about a year ago. The view is from the Seine, and the 
occasion is the night of the “ Féte des Etrangers,” with 
the illuminations on the bridge and in the church in 


hy 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FRO 


Her red jacket, which in less skilful hands would be 
crude and harsh, is agreeable in color, and harmonizes 
with all the accessories, A third painting is Mr. Rein- 
hardt’s large upright canvas showing French fisher- 
women anxiously watching across a stormy sea for the 
return f the bread- 

Winners Garay as itis 

~ natural to expect such 

L picture t , there is 


a monotony in color 













S * here that makes us feel 
that we are looking at 
~ a colossal illustration 
possibly for “ the gi- 
unt of the monthlies 
. As we are about to 
go to press, we learn 
that the Thomas Bb. 
Clarke prize of $300 for 
‘the best figure com- 
position painted in the 
United State by an 
(- American citizen, with- 
| out limitation of : 
has been awarded to 
Mr. Frank W. Benson, 
j | of Salem, Mass The 
accent as te aed aaa 
ON) yf Ki icS not be uvarded = this 
— year, because the vote 


of at least fifty of the 


— exhibitors,which is nece 
= =~ essary under the terms 
<= ° 
= pn of the will of the donor, 
—= << : 
— could not be secured. 





The same thing hap- 


M HIS PAINTING, ! 


pened last year, it will 
be remembered, 


THE last exhibition of the season at the Union League 
Club, was of water-colors. The Dutch school was 
represented by many capital works, of which we can 


mention but a few: H. J. Weissenbruck’s “ Holland,” 
a canal-boat creeping along by the low edge of a rich 


meadow ; several works by Anton Mauve—horses and 
wagon coming down a steep incline in a deeply rutted 
road, a ** Woman and Calf,” a ‘* November Morning,” 

were remarkable for the frank use of the white paper in 
the lights, as in the white, black-spotted hide of the 
calf; and Kever's old man at work “In the Garden” 
stuck us as being particularly good. Mr. Franzen had 
two excellent landscapes in pastel, bought at his unfor- 
tunate sale by Mr. Penfold and Mr. Erhardt. Mr. J. 
Alden Weir's “ Dogs by the Fire” were, as is usual in 
his treatment of such subjects, well drawn and pleasantly 
composed. Mr. Ochtmann’s “ Landscape,” Mr. Dan- 
gerfield’s “ Milking Time,” and Mr. Winslow Ho- 
mer’s two figure studies were worthy of remark. A 


capital bit of genre, ‘* The Visitor,” by Mrs. Rhoda 


Holmes Nichols, showed the interior of a studio, with 


a baby who has been posing on a white bear-skin shyly 
making friends with a young lady who is seated expect- 
ly 


worked into the little incident by a careful attention to 


ing the artist. A good deal of meaning is delicat 


expression not only of face but of pose. This treatment 


in transparent washes is all that could be desired, 
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AN ART STUDENTS HOLIDAY ABROAD. 


FROM NEW YORK THROUGH HOLLAND, BELGIUM AND 
NORMANDY TO PARIS AND BACK, SEVEN WEEKS, 
FOR $200. 

IIl.—HOLLAND (CONTINUED). 

ZAANDAM we saw afew days later, going to it, as usual, 
by boat, the cheaper and more agreeable way, costing 
but to cents for the round trip. After a half-hour’s sail 
along the Noord Zee Canal, by all the shipping of those 
mighty docks, we turned up a branch canal, through 
green fields, and saw Zaandam before us. Such a whirl- 
ing and tossing of arms on every side as far as we could 
see! Nothing but windmills, of all sizes, colors and de- 
scriptions, some with red sails and some with white, 
thatched and old, painted and new, bearing dates as far 
back as 1600. The boat stopped in front of the grand 
old lock gates of gray stone, elaborately carved, with the 
arms of Holland above each. Having made a sketch of 
them, we stepped ashore, when a detest- 
able guide offered to show us “ ze whole 
town fur twentche cents ein piece.” He 
seemed astonished that we absolutely 
refused to look at him, and followed us, 
repeating ‘“‘twentche cents” in plaintive 
tone, until we turned down an alley into 

a back street and gave him the slip. 
The principal attraction of Zaandam 

is the hut of Peter the Great, where he 

lived while studying shipbuilding. It is 
an affecting spot, with its memories of 
that great and earnest worker. We 
made friends with the old lady who is its 
care-taker, and she invited us into her 
house. ‘The spotlessness of her home 
was almost inconceivable. Her bed, 
a sort of closet in the wall, was cov- 
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ered with a remarkable crocheted quilt, and over it 
hung a large wooden ring, to help her pull herself out 
of bed in the morning. In every corner and on every 
shelf were crowds of little china ornaments. At each 
window a clean curtain was tied back with bright rib- 
bons, and a dimity frill ornamented the chimney-place. 
Her garden was the silliest and most absurd retreat. 
Its stiff little hedge and doll-like gate surrounded tiny 
beds and paths all laid out with the utmost regularity ; 
in the centre stood a high post, with a large shiny globe 
on top that reflected grotesque images of everything 
aroundit. Yet, although these people are so precise and 
neat, they insist upon washing all their dishes and 
clothes in the canals, whose waters are anything but 
clear and limpid, especially in hot weather. 

After leaving our friend we walked a long way about 
the town, over tiny bridges, down intricate lanes, here 
peeping over a garden wall only a few feet high, there 
into the windows of a house whose roof we could touch 
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IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF ZAANDAM, 


with our hands, amused with the ridicu- 
lous pettiness of it all, and feeling like 
giants in a playhouse. 
vailing color in Zaandam, and houses, 
mills and fences all share it alike. A 
band of yellow, white or red adds still 


Green is the pre- 


more brilliancy ; and with the innumera- 








ble wooden ornaments, in all colors of 
the rainbow, that cover the houses, they 
present a gala appearance, yet at the 
same time a somewhat laughable one. 

Haarlem differs in character from any 
other cityin Holland. Itisa ride of only 
twenty minutes from Amsterdam, and so 
we went down for the day, paying 30 
cents for the round ticket. The town 
is serene and smiling, surrounded by its 
wonderful parks and filled with big, rare 
trees. Most of its streets are wide and 
full of sunshine, in strong contrast to 
crooked, picturesque Amsterdam. Dutch 
flowers flourish in all their glory at Haar- 
lem ; every park is brilliant with them, 
each house is covered. The most vivid 
reds, blues and yellows suit the Dutch- 
man’s taste, and his window boxes blaze 
correspondingly. On one side of the city 
are the famous market gardens, and here 
one sees rows and rows of cabbages, car- 
rots and the succulent brussels-sprouts 
with which the traveller is daily regaled 
at dinner. The market-place of Haarlem 
is, in many respects, quite unequalled. On one side is the grand 
old church, rising far above its surroundings ; its open-work spire 
surmounted with an onion-shaped globe. Then comes the Vlees- 
chehal, or meat market, which, although dating back to the sixteenth 
century, is still used, giving to the flesh-pots of Haarlem a dignity 
that few others can boast. On another side rises the Stadhuis, 
where the old Grafs used to meet and cogitate on weighty matters. 
This is now a picture-gallery, and the place of all others to study 
the paintings of jovial Frans Hals. The rooms are dignified and 
grave in character, with heavy beams crossing their ceijings, and 
beautiful carved benches standing before the pictures. The cus- 
todian swung aside one of the latter, and displayed a small room 
filled with relics of the old guilds and corporations, which, sad to 
say, exist no longer. Here were fragments reminding one of 
Spanish tyrannies, and the Banner of the famed Maid of Haarlem. 
In the Greote Kerk is the celebrated organ for so long a time the 
largest in the world. A free concert is given on every Thursday 
afternoon, when the powers of the mighty instrument are shown to 
the best advantage ; for an old-fashioned organ it is very fine. 

The week in Amsterdam coming to an end, we paid our bill and 
cast up accounts, finding that each had spent $15.20, or not quite 
$2.25 a day. 
traordinary payments—besides the purchase of a little antique silver, 
and mementoes and photographs from every place that we had 
visited, which is certainly a very little money for a great deal seen. 

The ride from Amsterdam to The Hague was charming. 

















A DUTCH INTERIOR. FROM A DRAWING BY ARTZ, 
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This included all our expenses—fees, fares and ex- 


ALONG THE CANAL, A PEN SKETCH BY HENRY ZUBER. 
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PLATE 912.—IVY DESIGN FOR CHINA TRAY 
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(For treatment see page 109, March, 1891.) 
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PLATE 912a.—DECORATIVE BORDER FOR EMBR 
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DECORATIVELY 


FOR CHINA PAINTING. 


By Patty TuHum. 


For treatment see page 158. 
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PLATE 914.—IVY DESIGN FOR ROUND DISH, By I. B.S. Nic 
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By I. B. S. NicHoLts, (See page 109, March, 1891.) 


























On one hand, we had the green fields of the old 
lake of Haarlem, that great sheet of water, whose drain- 
age stands as one of the world’s feats of engineering. 
Where once the din of battle sounded, and ship grap- 
pled with ship, fire and smoke hanging low over its sur- 
face, the sleek cattle now stand, patient under the hands 
of the milkmaid, and looking with calm eyes over the 
restful landscape. The rapid train hurried us along, 
stopping only at Haarlem 

and Leyden, and running 
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light striking through the foliage and across them in 
varied spots is exquisite, a fairy land of light and shad- 
ow. Inone of these woods Queen Amelia built, in mem- 
ory of her husband, Prince Frederick Henry of Orange, 
the unique and dainty palace called Der Huis ten Bosch, 
“ The House in the Wood.” 

We were muck amused one day in the Gallery to hear 
the remarks passed upon Rembrandt's “Lesson in 
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Near the Mauritshuis Gallery stands the Binnenhof, 
around which cluster so many sad memories of the his- 
tory of Holland. 
the Knights, grand John Barnevelt was executed, and 


In the yard, before the great Hall of 


near at hand, in the old prison, the two brothers De 
Witt were confined, and finally murdered by the infuri- 
ated mob. We wandered through the horrible build- 
ing, looking into cells triple barred and bolted, where 
scarcely a ray of light pene- 
trates ; and up into torture 





at the back of the sand- 
dunes, whose long stretches 
hid the sea until, after an 
hour, we arrived at The 
Hague. Our tickets had 
cost 40 cents; the bags 
were put into a third-class 
carriage with us; and for 
the small fee of three cents, 
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a porter found us a cab, i; aN 
loaded on the bags, and we Yi, 7 = 
were soon at the Hotel 

Maassen in the Eerste ‘ ' 
Wagenstraat, where we en- AW 
gaged rooms and _break- Na WSS 
fast for 70 cents per day. NY RS 
The Dutch breakfast is un- Rk Ware 


like the usual Continental 
meal of “ café complet’ — 
that is, coffee, hot milk, 
rolls and butter—for there 
are in addition meats, eggs, 
cheese and fruit. We were 
able, after such a hearty 
breakfast, to wait until din- 
ner-time, with only a light 
One of the 
nicest restaurants is Van 
der Pyls’, in the Plaats at 





lunch between. 


The Hague ; we dined there every night and were served 
promptly and well, with an excellent meal of six courses, 
at the very reasonable charge of 60 cents each. 

We found The Hague perfectly beautiful, with broad 
streets and imposing palaces, wide canals and fine bridges. 
On two sides are wonderful woods, which left 
to grow in natural luxuriance. The air is so full of 
moisture that all the trunks are a grayish green from 
the mould that gathers over them; the effect of sun- 
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ROAD NEAR LEYDEN. 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF ROTTERDAM. 
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AFTER THE PICTURE BY ALPHONSE 


Anatomy.” There was a constant succession of travel 
lers before it, and one elderly lady raised her lorgnette 
and asked in a languid tone if her husband thought “ the 
color was quite true?” Soon after a young lady ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, that is the thing you see everywhere in 
every doctor's office!" We ran across one big party of 
English people, with a loud-voiced courier, who dashed 
them through the whole gallery in half an hour, and be- 
fore whom we fled incontinently, as from the plague itself. 








STENGELIN, 


PEN SKETCH BY PIERRE ZUREAN 


chambers, where the imple- 
the 
furnaces for heating irons 


ments are shown and 


x stillstand. Itis a beautiful 
relic now, but it makes one 
think of the 


scenes that were once enact- 


shudder to 
ed within its grim old walls, 

Curious to see the inside 
of a Dutch home, we called 
upon a lady to whom we 
bore a private introduction, 
She received us in a parlor, 





where there was little room 
for moving about, it was so 
overcrowded with furniture. 
In the centre stood a large 
round table surrounded by 
a circle of chairs, each with 
a footstool before it, placed 
in stiff propriety; and in 
the corners and ends of the 
room, cabinets filled with 
quantities of rare china and 
little of 


silver, among which I no- 


queer ornaments 


ticed some tiny chairs and 
tables. Hugh carved chests, 


shining as if they were 
polished every day, and an afternoon tea service, 


table 
helped to fill the 


and another piled with books and photographs 


space; yet all was in perfect order, 
From the “ evening-room,” which was a counte rpart 
of the parlor, we looked out on to a stiff little gar- 


den with box edgings, and the inevitable large sil- 


ver globe in the centre. Up in the top story was the 


laundry, where the big wash is undertaken once a month, 


The innumerable tubs and trays and bowls and 
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pitchers of every size and shape, and the poles across 
the ceiling for drying the clothes, were all painted bright 


blue, and looked immaculately clean and sweet. 
clothes are never ironed, Madame told us, but are pressed 
ina machine made for the purpose; they thus last much 


longer than they other- 
wise would. The crown- 
ing point was reached 
when she told us that 
she always did the wash 
herself, with her own 
hands ; in her eyes it was 
evidently the proper thing 
for a good housewife to 
do. “Every woman her 
own laundress” is the 
motto in Holland! On 
the way down-stairs we 
looked into dainty bed- 
rooms, curtained and frill- 
ed with dimity, and crowd- 
ed with the ornaments 
dearto Dutch hearts. This 
superfluity of bric-a-brac 
reached an extreme in the 
dining-room, Where one 
could scarcely move with- 
out upsetting a dozen chi- 
na cats and dogs. Ma- 
dame showed us the little 
looking-glasses screwed 
outside of the windows, 
in which one can see the 
street from end to end, 
while hidden one’s self. 
In the same street the 
artist Mesdag lives. We 
also called on him. Ah! 
whatadifference! All was 
artistic, beautiful and easy, 
yet without a speck of dust. 
I never have seen a stu- 
dio so full of artistic prop- 
erties and yet so orderly. 


It was not crowded, but each object of furniture and 
bric-a-brac showed to advantage against the warm 
yellow tones of the wall. 


stood about, in vari- 
ous stages of completion ; 
and the walls were hung 
with drawings by Millet, 
Daubigny, and others, 
with one or two rare old 
portraits. On the tops of 
the great chests were mod- 
els of Dutch vessels, some 
with rusty, weather-beat- 
en sails and rotten hulls; 
others, new and spanking, 
The groups together made 
half the decoration of the 
room. The sliding doors 
into the drawing-rooms 
beyond were covered with 
an invaluable collection of 
sketches by his friends, 
Aitz, Mauve, Blum and 
others. The rooms were 
refined and rich, filled with 
rare bits of every descrip- 
tion, arranged to suit the 
artist eye of the master. 
M. R. BRADBURY. 


THE marketable value 
of Rembrandt’s etchings 
has of late years risen 
amazingly. The **Christ 
Healing the Sick,” called 
“The -Hundred Guilder 
Print,” as having once 
fetched that price, about 
$50, then considered 
enormous, would now 
command, if a good im- 
pression, perhaps ten 


times as many dollars as guilders. 
absence of scarcely perceptible differences in the state 
of the plate causes most startling differences in the value. 


FLOWERS NOW IN SEASON. 


The HINTS FOR THEIR TREATMENT JIN OIL, WATER- 
COLOR AND CHINA PAINTING,.—I. SPRING. 


VIOLETS take, in oils, Antwerp blue, crimson lake 


























The presence or 


THE FISH-MARKET AT GRONINGEN, 


Several large paintings or violet. 


base of the petals, tone the white with a little pale lemon 
yellow, using light cadmium shaded with raw Sienna for 
the centre. The foliage is somewhat low in tone, but a 
good effect is gained by making some of the tender 
young leaves a brighter and yellower green. For these 



































and silver white. These three colors mixed in varying 
proportions will give almost any shade of lilac, mauve, 


A very little raw umber may be worked into 


AFTER A DRAWING BY H. W, MESDAG, 


mix lemon yellow, ivory 
black and white. For the 
darker leaves mix raw Si- 
enna with yellow ochre 
and Antwerp blue; if the 
result be too bright, glaze 
with rose madder. For 
gray lights mix cobalt, 
yellow ochre and white. 
The light green leaves 
of the violets should have 
a little raw Sienna worked 
into the shadows. 
PANSIES are always 
popular flowers to paint, 
owing, no doubt, to their 
great diversity of color. 
For the mauve or purple 
varieties, the same mixture 
can be used as that sug- 
gested for violets; but in 
the case of the rich pur- 
ple tones, so beautiful as 
a contrast to lighter flow- 
ers, these same colors 
must be managed some- 
what differently. Scarce- 
ly any white is needed, ex- 
cept where a little is drag- 
ged over the highest 
lights; and the blue and 
red, instead of being mixed 
on the palette, should be 
painted into each other on 
the canvas. This gives 
the rich velvety texture 
sodesirable. For the red- 
dish brown shades, a mix- 
ture of raw umber and 


crimson lake, with here and there a dash of burnt Sien- 


na, will give an excellent combination, For the yellow 


browns, yellow ochre, raw Sienna, raw umber, with light 

















MILL NEAR ZEVENHUIZEN. AFTER A DRAWING BY ALPHONSE STENGELIN, 


the deepest shadows to warm them. Let the crimson 
lake predominate in the darker parts and a bluer and 
therefore cooler tone on the high lights. For the white 


cadmium for the palest 
shade, will be found effec- 
tive. The pure yellow 
flowers will need pale 
lemon yellow and _ cad- 
mium for the local tints; 
while a cool greenish sha- 
dow may be made with 
raw umber, cobalt and 
white. For the foliage, 
greens may be used similar 
to those suggested above 
for the violets’ leaves. 
MYOSOTIS, or Forget- 
me-Not, will need for the 
local tint cobalt blue toned 
with emerald green; the 
buds and newly opened 
flowers should be tinted 
with rose madder to give 
thema pinkish tinge. The 
tiny yellow centres can be 
expressed with a touch 
of light cadmium, or lemon 
yellow, shaded with raw 
Sienna. In painting these 
small blooms the group, 
rather than each separate 
flower, should be shaded 
in broad masses with the 
shadow color; cobalt and 
raw umber, with only suf- 
ficient white to lighten it 
alittle, will answer. If 
this is found to be too 
green, work in a little rose 
madder separately. The 
stalks and leaves are a 
tender yellowish green. 


Pale chrome, white and emerald green, shaded with raw 
Sienna and a little cobalt, will suffice. For foliage in 
shadow use some of the darker greens already advised 
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for violets. Many persons are inclined to employ greens 
ready-made, but, asa general rule, it is far better to make 
them on the palette. .The use of prepared greens leads, 
in most cases, to monotony and crudeness. Such colors, 
however, need not be prohibited to those who possess 
them; but even then it: would be best to tone the zin- 
obers, for instance with yellow, white, black or raw Sien- 
na, as the case may be, to avoid the danger of sameness. 

MAGNOLIAS are superb flowers for decorative use. 
The creamy white of the main part of each petal is ob- 
tained by tinging the white paint with yellow ochre, 
The pink-tipped petals can be represented by adding a 
touch of scarlet vermilion to white ; toning this with rose 
madder and a touch of raw Sienna in parts. Make the 
shadows with cobalt, yellow ochre and white ; substitut- 
ing raw umber for the yellow in the darkest parts. The 
foliage is sparse until the bloom is over, but, what there 
is of it is bright and shining like the leaves of the 
camellia. The greens already given will serve. 

WALLFLOWERS paint well; the gold toning to rich 
browns can be painted with similar shades to those given 
for brown and yellow pansies, 

TULIPS are capital flowers for painting, on account 
of their variety. Thescarlet blooms may be represented 
with a shadow color of raw umber and crimson lake. 
The local color should be scarlet vermilion toned with 
crimson lake; the high lights scarlet vermilion and white, 
with alittle lemon yellow introduced in parts. Cool the 
half tones by glazing with terre verte. For water-colors 
much the same palette.may be used; omit the white 
for transparent painting, leaving the white paper for the 
highest lights, with a little faint color broken into them. 

APPLE BLOssoM.—The darkest shadow color may be 
of raw umber, cobalt blue and white, with a touch of 
scarlet vermilion worked into it where the pink tinge 
glows through it. Toward the base of the petals, which 
are almost white, the shadows are greener, and can be ob- 
tained by mixing pale lemon yellow and ivory black. 
Take off the rawness of the white lights with yellow 
ochre. Mix scarlet vermilion and white for the pink tint ; 
make it stronger for the buds, and work in rose madder 
for the darker tones. For the highest lights use a little 
pale lemon yellow mixed with white. For the centres 
use pale lemon yellow, light cadmium and raw Sienna. 

LABURNUM.—Block in the pronounced shadows with 
raw umber, a little cobalt blue and light cadmium. If you 
get your shadows too warm, cool them toward the half 
tones with ivory black. The local color may be of pale 
cadmium, with pale lemon yellow for the high lights ; for 
the highest lights of prominent blossoms add white to the 
lemon yellow. For the fine pencilled markings toward 
the centre of the laburnum flowers take burnt Sienna and 
brown madder. For the tender green calyx and stalks 
mix black, lemon yellow and white. Shade with raw 
Sienna; if this be too warm add cobalt. 

DAFFODILS require similar treatment to the laburnum. 

Of the flowers enumerated violets and pansies are 
peculiarly adapted for china painting. A simple and 
trustworthy palette for violets is set with light and dark 
violet of gold and deep blue green. Begin by using 
very delicately a little mixing yellow toward the base of 
the three lower petals.; then outline all the flowers with a 
fine expressive outline in violet of iron. When this is 
dry, mix light violet of gold with a little deep blue green 
for the first flat wash, bearing in mind that as violet of 
gold hardly fires out at all, you must be careful not to get 
your tints too strong. Shade, when dry, with deep violet 
of gold also mixed with a little deep blue green. For 
the strong, fine markings toward the middle of the lower 
petals use deep violet of gold only. Yellow ochre is the 
color for the spot in thecentre ofthe flowers. These 
blooms thrown carelessly on small pieces of china, such 
as tea-sets, bowls, or berry-plates, and freely interspersed 
with decoration in gold, are simply exquisite if artistically 
treated. Light violet pansies, taking similar coloring, 
are much prettier on china than dark ones; although, 
sometimes, a few dark blossoms can be introduced with 
good effect. For these, rich purple and ultramarine blue 
are a good mixture; when used by itself the purple 
after after firing, come out crimson. For yellow pan- 
sies begin with a flat delicate tint of mixing yellow. 
Strengthen with silver yellow in parts; but beware of 
this color—it fires up intensely bright and strong. Shade 
the yellow with a mixture of ivory black and silver yel- 
low, to which add a touch of deep blue green. For 
brown pansies begin with a flat tint of yellow ochre ; 
shade with brown No. 4, adding a little deep red brown. 
Yellow ochre fires out very much, so that it may be put on 
fairly strong for the under tint. EMMA HAYWOOD, 





Our Art Srhools. 


V.—CHICAGO.—THE ART INSTITUTE. 


: THE Art 
Institute of 
Chicago, in 
which both 
the Muse- 
um and the 
school are 
ho used, 
bids fair to 
be one of 
the most 
familiar 
structures 
in the 
United 
States, for 
ENTRANCE TO THE GALLERIES. it faces the 
site of the 

(DRAWN BY F. M. ¢ AMPBELL,) entrance to 

the World's 
Fair. That will certainly make it familiar shortly to thou- 
sands who are at present even unaware of its existence. 


The building, as the illustration shows, is a stately edifice 
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and the school are both in the charge of Mr. French, the 
director. This system.of both indirect and direct edu- 
cational bodies being under one head offers great ad- 
vantages to the students cf the school. For the 
Museum, besides its permanent collections, is constantly 
being reinforced by loan exhibitions, The arrange- 
ment of these reflect great credit on those in charge. 
Among recent collections shown were those of Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke, of New York, Mr. James Ellsworth, 
of Chicago, and Mr. Louis R. Ehrich, of Colorado 
Springs. Other exhibitions held within its walls have 
been those of the American Water-Color Sox iety, the 
Reid collection of prints and drawings by the old 
masters, Mr. F. A. Bridgman’s studies and pictures 
The Century drawings, Vedder's original designs for 
“Omar Khayyam,” a show of work by the New York 
Etching Club, and the Verestchagin pictures, which 
latter attracted 79,838 visitors during the two months they 
were on view. ‘Thus it will be seen that, owing partly 
no doubt to the possession of suitable galleries, a 
large number of the New York ‘exhibitions are eventu- 
ally seen in Chicago, The President of the Art Insti 
tute is Mr. G. J. Hutchinson, son of “ the Grain King,” 
one of the leading business men of the city. He takes 
great personal interest in the welfare of the institution 
under his care, and much of its excellence is due to his 
generosity. A school may be deemed peculiarly fortu- 
nate when its executive staff is neither hampered by 


lack of funds nor hindered by the power of veto in the 














THE ART INSTITI 


of brown stone, and one fully worthy of its purpose. In- 
deed, with the site fronting the lake, it is estimated to be 
worth between $250,000 and $300,000, The Museum 








rk OF CHICAGO, 


control of an unsympathetic board of managers. For 
Mr. Hutchinson is the very antithesis of those “ old 
whose ultra-conservative notions are so paralyz- 


fogies 








450 THE ART AMATEUR. 
their present holders : Drawing and Painting, Mr. O. D. 
Grover, Mr. J. H. Vanderpoel, Miss C. A. Wade, Miss 
A. Dohn; Sculpture, Mr. Lorado Taft; Classical 





are the desiderata ; the final effect is deemed of far less 
consequence. Although Mr. Millet’s class in Decorative 
Designing is probably one of the most practical in the 


ing to the energies of the younger men in many of our 


schools. The Vice-President is Mr. Edson Keith. 





Mr. W. R. French, the director, is a son of the late  P. 


Henry F. French, Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Treasury. He is widely known as a lecturer. 
By his power of sketching in the presence of his audi- 
ence, and by mingling the amusing with the instruc- 
tive, he has the knack of holding his listener’s attention 
while he imparts to them much valuable artistic infor- 
mation. A Western newspaper recently published a 
somewhat unusual tribute to Mr. French’s talent in his 
lectures, in the form of a letter from a little deaf and 
dumb boy who had been present at one of them. In 
this the boy said: ‘“ He drewa skeleton of a man, and 
then drew the skin and the clothes; then he made a 
The man who drew so fast was Professor 
This naive 


girl out of it. 
French. He was a nice-looking man.” 
criticism shows how the lecturer is able to engage the 
attention even of those unable to hear his words. In 
1889, in company with Mr. Hutchinson, he spent several 
months in Europe, visiting the most notable art institu- 
tions, andcollecting works of art for the Institute. After 
careful study of the systems of art education in force in 
Paris, Rome, Florence, Naples, Venice and London, 
Mr. French returned to Chicago confident that the Art 
Institute was working in the right direction, and full of 
hope for its future. He found many of his former 
pupils abroad, and their status in the foreign art 
schools was proof that a good student from the Chica- 
go school can stand well anywhere. 

The instruction given in these schools includes draw- 
ing from the antique, still-life and life, perspective, 
water-color and oil painting, sculpture and ornamental 
designing. The departments of modelling and decora- 
tive design were introduced in 1885, and the excellent 
work they are doing augurs well for the more recent 
department of architecture, but a thoroughly compre- 
hensive school for all these branches of art 
is hardly possible without an endowment 
thoroughly sufficient for its support. 

The Institute is entirely self-supporting. 
This is, of course, somewhat of a drawback, 
as it can do little more than pay expenses. 
Yet it manages to keep one of its teachers 
constantly abroad, a plan which, as they have 


found by experience at Cincinnati, keeps the 
school well in touch with the latest develop- 
ments in the various systems of art. 

Mr. James Ellsworth gives yearly a prize 
of $300, and the Art Institute one of $250, 
for the best oil painting by an American 
As an instance of the good feeling 


artist. 












existing between the 
Western schools, it is 
interesting to note that 
in 1889 Mr. Halsey St. 
Ives, Director of the 
St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts, was one of the judges in awarding these prizes. 


DRAWN BY W. F. JIAKM. 


There are ten instructors regularly employed by the 
Institute, all of whom were educated abroad, most of 


them in Paris. The following is a list of the offices and 





THE ANTIQUE CLASS, 


Sculpture, Mr. Alfred Emerson; 
Decorative Design, Mr. L. J. Millet ; 
Architectural Construction, Mr. W. 
L. B. Jenney; Evening Classes, Mr, 
C. E, Boutwood, Mr. L. O. Juer- 
gensen. Frequent lectures are given 
by competent authorities on a vari- 
ety of subjects, which tend to 
broaden the sympathies of the stu- 
dents. The course for 1890-91 is 
worth quoting, not only for its in- 
terest in a review of the work of 
this school, but for the suggestions 
it may offer to other schools through- 
out the country. The subjects 
were: “ Life as Art,” Rev. F. W. 
Gunsaulus; ‘‘ Olympia, its Past and 
Present,” Miss Annie S. Peek, A.M; 
‘Principles of Architectural De- 
sign,” Mr. Normand T. Patton; 
“Rubens,” Professor Emerson ; 
“ American Art and Artists,” Mr. 
John H. Vanderpoel; “ Japanese 
Pottery,” Professor E. S. Morse ; 
“Costume,” Mr. John Ward Duns- 
more; * The Spirit and Develop- 
ment of Nuremberg Gothic,” Mr. Walter C. Larned ; 
“Expression in Sculpture,” Mr. Lorado Taft ; 
“ Realism and Idealism, or the Unity of Art with 
Ethics,” Miss Josephine C. Locke. In addition to 
these, previous lectures have been given upon 
‘‘Greek Sculpture,” by Thomas Davidson; and 
upon “ Rembrandt,” by J. H. Barrows, as well as a 
studio talk by Felix Moscheles, the artist. 
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CORNER OF A STUDIO IN THE INSTITUTE. 


DRAWN BY W. F. JARM,. 


country, yet the study of industrial art is 
otherwise almost neglected in this school. 
True, this department has not been estab- 
lished so long as that at St. Louis, where 
we find the work of pupils from Mr. Ives’ 
classes decorating the walls of many of 
the public buildings in the city. 

With regard to the history of the school, 





little can be told, as it is one of the young- 
est. The Art Institute of Chicago, first 











THE MAIN ENTRANCE, DRAWN 


Many of the details of management no- 
ticed, or to be noticed in the other Western 
schools, would apply to this. The Chicago 
school, however, resembles that of St. Louis 
more nearly than that of Cincinnati. In 
we fact, if the pupils of the two former schools 

were interchanged they would hardly realize 
that a transfer had been'made. Perhaps the 
> pupils in the elementary antique class at 
St. Louis would find the Chicago system, 
working so long in pure outline, as they 
must needs do under Mr. Vanderpoel, a trifle 
more irksome; and the Chicago pupils in 
painting might find Mr. Patrick’s color a 
trifle more vivid, a step nearer the palette of 
the impressionists, than they were used to. 
The comparison with the Cincinnati school 
would show that Chicago attached less impor- 
tance to high finish. Here excessive labor is required of 
the pupil in the first stages, the mapping out, as it were, 
of the cast, the object, the figure, or whatever his subject 


may be, The placing of things, and their proportions, 


BY G. B, GAUDES. 


known as the Academy of Fine Arts, was 
incorporated on May 24th, 1879, by a 
group of well-known business men, among 
whom were Mr. Marshall Field and Mr. 
George E. Adams, Member of Congress ; 
it is not now nor has it ever been dis- 
tinctly a society of artists. The regular 
members now number about nine hun- 
dred; this includes the annual members, whose sub- 
scription is ten dollars yearly, for which they are en- 
titled, with their families, to free admission to all the ex- 
The Art Institute was at first in Ayer’s 
In 1882, 
In a 


hibitions. 
Buildings, at the corner of State Street. 
property was purchased on Michigan Avenue. 
building previously existing on the site, and later addi- 
tions to it, the Institute was sheltered until 1885, when 
adjacent land was bought, the old buildings demolished 
and the present structure erected. The site is 170x81 
ft. The cost of this building has been defrayed 
by gifts from various sources, by fees and subscriptions, 
and partly borrowed on bonds secured by mortgages 
upon the property. No effort has ever been made to 
raise large sums, for Mr.C. L. Hutchinson, who possesses 
the confidence of all parties and really controls the 
policy of the institution, has always felt it was better 
there should be many small benefactors than a few 
large ones. There are one or two special features of 
this school which, and several other illustrations of its 
students’ works, will be given in the next, the concluding, 


chapter, ERNEST KNAUFFT, 
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PLATE 884.—WO00D CARVING, CHAIR BACK. 
Gur Weep (Sargassum bacciferum) and ComMon ROcK 
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Third of a set of six. 


(The companion designs wil) ““llow.) 





PLATE 884b.—TWELVE JAPANESE ROUNDEL MOTIVES. 
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PLATE 884a.—FRUIT BOWL DECORATION. By Patry Tuum. Nos. 11 and 12. Completion of the set. 


(For treatment, see page 25.) 
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7 PLATE 885a.—TWO OF THE NEW SERIES OF SIX NUT PLATES. 


; By Parry THuM. (For treatment, see page 25.) 
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fina J? ainting. 


RESDEN colors are un- 
doubtedly better than any 
others for flesh painting. 
It is true that these are a 
little more expensive, but 
only a few are required, and 
they last for a long time. 
Brunswick black costs 70 
cents, rose parple, 45 cents, 

air blue, 35 cents, best Pompadour 

red, 35 cents, second quality, 25 cents, 
chestnut brown, 30 cents, canary yel- 
low, 25 cents, yellow brown, 25 cents. 

These are all that are necessary for 

painting flesh and hair. French col- 

ors may be used on the same piece of 
work with these German colors, not 
mixed, but for other parts of the de- 
sign, for they fire at the same heat. 
For any kind of flesh painting, great 
care and delicacy, added to exceeding 
cleanliness, are needed, but for none 
more than for the well-known Amorini 
subjects. The dainty and highly dec- 
orative design of cupids given on 

page 158 is a good example for a 

lesson in Dresden figure painting. 

Choose a piece of fine china. Any lit- 

tle dish, open basket, or card tray will do, or vases after 

the Dresden patterns, with tiny sprays of flowers dotted 
over them, would be charming; but in this case the 
group of cupids should be enclosed with a little renais- 
sance scroll work to form a kind of frame to it. Sug- 
gestions for this framing may be found in the beautiful de- 
sign given below, which is itself suitable for this style of 
decoration. Clean the china thoroughly ; wipe it over with 
spirits of turpentine; trace the design very carefully; 
then reverse the surface of your tracing and go over 
back of the lines with a finely pointed H. B. pencil. 

Place your design in position on the china, and again go 

over every outline with a bone tracer, using some pres- 

sure. On removing the tracing paper you should find 
beneath a delicate pencil outline of your picture trans- 
ferred to the china. Now, with a very fine brush paint 


over the whole of the flesh outline rather plainly with 
Pompadour red. This outline should be sharp and clear, 
the forms being accentuated with precision. All the 
markings of the features are put in at the same time and 
in the same manner. Brushes for flesh painting should 
be used for no other purpose, as the slightest particle of 
another color left in them would quite ruin the flesh tint. 

Take a little Pompadour red and mix with it a touch 
only of canary yellow, adding a little clove oil to 
keep the tint open until you have painted the shadows 
into it. The tint must be thin. Lay it in with broad 
strokes: as evenly as possible all over the face, limbs and 
body, leaving out only the eyes and lips. Paint one 
cupid only at atime. While this tint is wet, color the 
cheeks with a little rose purple very tenderly, for this 
color is strong. The shadows under the eyes, nose, lips 
and chin are first put in with gray made by mixing 
air blue and black; and afterward working into 
them yellow brown with black, strengthening them ac- 
cording to the model. Introduce also a little gray near 
the roots of the hair. The nostrils and lobes of the ears 
may be expressed with Pompadour red and black. Now, 
with a perfectly clean, soft blending brush, blend all to- 
gether with light, firm strokes already acquired by prac- 
tice in tinting. Begin by blending the light parts, and 
work on into the shadows, being careful not to go back 
to the clear parts and mess them up with the shadow 
color. Tint the lips with Pompadour red and paint in 
the eyes either blue or brown, as fancy dictates. The 
two browns, modified with a little black, will make pretty 
light hair, the yellow brown being used for the local 
tint. For black hair mix a little air blue with black to give 
it a glaze, and add a little dark brown, making a gray for 
the lights with the first two colors. After all the figures 
are put in, look them over, and take out the high lights 
with a brush moistened with a little of the clove oil. The 
shell-like ear would look well with delicate prismatic 
colors blended, and afterward shaded with gray. The 
doves should be shaded with gray made by mixing air 
blue and black. A very little of the warm flesh shadow 
color, a very little warm flesh color can be touched in to 
the darkest parts, to relieve the coldness of the gray. 
The white china should be left untouched for the high 
lights. For a companion design the tracing might be 
reversed and the doves replaced by the butterflies col- 
ored, according to fancy, with bright rainbow hues; but, 
as they would be small, it might suffice to outline 
them first and blot in the colors afterward. When 
the picture is worked up to about the same point 


in every part, dry it well in an oven, and then work it up 
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still more with the same colors. Or, if you do not ob- 
ject to frequent firings, secure this first painting at onee 
in the kiln. In any case, at least two firings will be nec- 
essary; but by drying the work in an oven between the 
several paintings a high degree of finish can be secured 
with no more than two firings. It is not necessary to 
layon washes and blend them every time, but if it is 
noticed that a broad surface wants strengthening, then 
repeat the original process where required. Otherwise, 
stipple up the work, after the manner of miniature 


painting, until there is nothing more to be done to it. 
Dresden colors can be obtained in half pans to mix 
with water instead of oils; they fire just the same as the 
oil colors and should be treated as if they were ordinary 
water-colors. They cost a little more than half the price 
of the oils tubes holding about half the quantity. There 
is a white grounding prepared in tubes which should be 
mixed with fat oil and turpentine. If this miature is 
brushed thinly over the china to be painted upon and 
dried in an oven, it makes the china as eas\ to paint upon 


as paper, and all trace of it disappea 


s in the firing, 


It costs only fifteen cents a tube. EMMA HaAYWoop 


A SUPERIOR line of Dresden moist water-colors I tind 
is manufactured by Miller & Henig lhe samples on 
slabs shown in the stores are quite equal in glaze and 
coloring tothe French or English paints. They differ 
from the Hancock moist water-colors in that they can- 
not be applied directly to the ware; th 


decorated must first receive a thin coat. of Vhite 
mixed with turpentine. This may prove a serious ob 
jection to some, but as the mixture soon dries and re 
quires no further use of either turpentine or oils, there 
is very little odor. © The design can be drawn upon the 
object in India ink, if desired, before the whit c ting 
is applied, for it won't show through distinctly. When 


the white coat is dry the artist paints in the design with 
the colors, according to the directions given for the use 
of Hancock’s moist water-colors. An experiment I 


made with the Miiller & Henig colors, without th. pre- 
liminary coat of white, was very unsatisfactory, for the 


colors would not work smoothly, and when fired tl} 


were uneven; so I would strongly insist upon its use, 


Albert yellow is the only one of the yello that 
mixes with all the reds and browns, and is always trust- 
worthy. It corresponds almost exactly with the Lacroix 
silver yellow. The colors are similar in tone to the 
French colors. Some of them require a little more heat 


than do either the French or English pair when they 


are used upon china, M. B. ALLING, 





A SUBJECT FOR DRESDEN CHINA OR FOR TAPESTRY PAINTING, 





AFTER MAURICE LELOIR, 














TAPESTRY PAINTING, 


i. 

[TAPESTRY painting has grown so much in popular 
favor that we yield to the requests of many subscribers 
to reprint (somewhat abridged), but with fresh illustra- 
tions, Mrs. Emma Haywood'’s practical lessons on the 
subject, published in The Art Amateur a few years ago. 
We do this the more readily because the numbers of 
the magazine containing the original articles have long 
been out of print. —ED.]} 

The colors essential to the Grénié method, which is 
the only one to be recommended, are not aniline dyes— 
aniline dyes are always more or less fleeting. They are 
only twelve in number. 
which can be had for $3.00. 
nié s dyes” appears on the labels of 


It is advisable to buy the set, 


“ Gré- 


the bottles. The dyes are very pow- 





erful, and must in most cases be di- 
luted with medium and water. They 
are as follows: Indian yellow, san- 
guine, brown, indigo, ultramarine, 


cochineal, ponceau, rose, violet, em- 





erald green, gray green and gray. 











taining an equal mixture of charcoal and burnt Sienna 
in powder. Rub the pounce-bag firmly over every part 
of the design ; never dab it, or you will spoil the transfer. 
Remove the design, and if properly manipulated you 
will find beneath a clear dotted line of brownish red. 
Now take a finely pointed, rather hard crayon and 
carefully go over the whole outline. Then beat out the 
pounce powder with a mahl-stick. This drawing in 
crayon is essential ; first, because the pounce powder is 
apt to rub off, and, secondly, because it would mix with 
the colors in working and spoil the more delicate tints. 
Provide yourself with clean water and some old rags. 
Place all the materials handy, and begin by washing in 
the sky. 
top to insure the drops that may run off falling on the 


To do this incline the canvas forward at the 
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colors must be used with discretion and every care taken 
to keep their tints pure and delicate. 

Remember, in every case, medium must be used with 
the dyes. Should a tint be too dark or require thinning 
out on the canvas, dip your brush into medium only, and 
not into water. Keep a little medium ready at hand for 
this purpose poured out in acup or otherconvenient vessel. 

While the sky is drying, we will turn our attention to 
painting the flesh. Take an ordinary medium-sized 
bristle brush to mix the colors with. Puta very little 
sanguine on the palette, always bearing in mind that the 
dyes are of extraordinary strength. Sanguine resembles 
burnt Sienna, and is invariably used for blocking in the 
Prepare 
«two shades of this color, one considerably paler than 
Take your finest brush, 


features and markings of the fingers and toes. 


the other. 
and with the dark shade put in clearly 
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the eyebrows, the markings of the 
nostrils, lips, ears and even the eyes 
themselves, unless they are to be blue; 
then with a larger brush paint in the 
shadows and haif tones. In fact, lay 
out the features with sanguine just as 





you might with raw umber if about 


There is a medium prepared for use wT buy to paint with oils in monochrome. 
with the dyes, and it must never be M : Treat the arms and hands in exactly 
left out. A little should be mixed x the same manner. Sanguine so ap- 
with every fresh supply of color taken plied will dry a bright, fiery red. Do 
on the palette. On the free use of 7 fi] - not be alarmed, for this is as it should 
the medium much of the success of SS hia | ‘, be; only guard against using the color 
the work depends; it not only pre- = Ane it = too strong, for in such a case you 
vents the colors from sinking into the = = = cannot well get rid of it without mak- 
fabric, but enables the artist to control = | = i ing the tones very dark. Allow this 
them in a manner that appears sur- ; first painting to dry, and then with 
prisingly easy to those who have found SS —= = plenty of medium mix a very little 
out by experience how unmanageable Ss Zs water and only enough sanguine to 
the ordinary dyes oftentimes are. — y) faintly colorit. Use a moderate-sized 

It may be well to mention here a — i brush and scrub the mixture right 
that it is absolutely necessary, as a == = H over the parts of the flesh that have 
part of this method, to subject the = j Hen 4 =— as yet been untouched, and also over 
work, when finished, to a steam bath = the whole surface to be painted in 
for fully one hour in order to fix the | atte flesh tones, always excepting the 
dyes. To this end, you must paint - : Ww Ww ntti es = whites of the eyes. When this wash 
only on the best wool canvas; there ce 2 is partially dry, take a little ponceau, 
is none equal to that made by the ‘ = oN which resembles vermilion, add some 
inventor to imitate the Gobelins stitch, 5 rose to it and tint the cheeks. Next 
and known as Binant canvas. You ‘ 5 make with indigo and -yellow two 
cannot fix the dyes by steam on linen — , ‘i shades of bright green somewhat 
or cotton ; only on wool or pure silk. iI 7 id yellowish in tone ; put this green on 
The method is not the same as for ‘ . the shadows and half tones while the 
painting on linen, in which it is im- | ! -lssi/\! general wash is still wet, scrub the 
possible to eradicate or alter mis- Y green well into the red, and when 
takes, as can be done on wool ; there- | } dry, a beautiful, transparent, clean 
fore, although wool canvas is double | shadow color will be the result. For 
the price of the best quality of linen, the strong markings you must wait 
in using it you will certainly find the rues iH | until the wash is quite dry ; then put 
extra money has been well expended. ; i them in with the dark green, and 

Stretch the wool canvas firmly on gee Ey } ; \ ij where the style of face demands it, 
a wooden frame with tacks. If the ‘ —_ | ° 4 z use a little brown as well for the eyes 
frame be too large the canvas can be = | a and eyebrows. When some hours 
laced-in on two sides with string. ae Br 83 have elapsed, take a penknife with a 
Be sure that the rib of the canvas is A 1 ps rounded blade or a steel eraser, and 
stretched quite evenly. In addition == We i= = 2 me gently scrape the high lights; also 
to the colors and medium mentioned, = ——— = — Ba | ; A soften the half tones into the lights 
get a glass palette—one about four- EEZZZ_Z_ EA GA = in the same manner. You can ob- 
teen by twenty inches, It should be EE "AawZBDZZZZZZZZZE Zz ZS se tain with the knife much the same 
painted white on the under side. You EBWZAZZZZZ Zz eA effect as when stippling with a brush 
will need also 2 few small glass jars SSE IEAEBlgBwKRWABEZTZEZZ7®"ZZZ- ES CAAA in water-color without the slightest 


for mixing flat tints required in quan- 
ty. About a dozen brushes will suf- 
fice, of assorted sizes; the very small- 
est obtainable are necessary for 
marking in the features. The brushes 
must be made of bristle, very firm, of 
a flat shape, and brought to an edge in the form of a 
chisel. For skies nothing is better than a thick flat 
varnish brush cut down to about half its length, when it 
will be found to have much more resistance. 
brushes are useless, the first element of success lying in 
the manner of scrubbing in the dyes so as thoroughly 
to incorporate them with the canvas. You will need a 
A simple and inexpensive rack easel is 


Pliable 


very firm easel. 
manufactured that is exactly suited for tapestry painting ; 
it stands on a firm square base and cannot slip about. 

We will assume that you intend to copy one of the 
many Boucher or Watteau designs that have been pub- 
lished in previous numbers of The Art Amateur. 

Pin the prepared enlargement in position, and pounce 
on the design with a loose bag of coarse muslin con- 





SALON IN THE HOUSE OF DR. NIVERT, PARIS. 


EXAMPLE OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF TAPESTRY FOR WALL DECORATION, 


floor instead of down the canvas. Mix in a tumbler 
some indigo only with medium and about the same 
quantity of water. A very little indigo will suffice. 
Try the color before usingit, but make allowance for 
the tint drying a shade or two lighter, as merely wet- 
ting the canvas makes it look darker. Begin at the top 
and drive the color in until the canvas is thoroughly 
soaked. Leave the form of the clouds, and when half 
dry soften them by passing the brush over them filled 
with medium and water only. For a sunset or dawn, 
dilute the blue as you approach the horizon ; then wet 
the canvas with the medium and water, only as far as 
the horizon line or a little beyond it. Into this while 
wet, paint, first, some yellow, then some ponceau or rose, 
blending the latter into the blue of the sky. These 


fear of injury to the canvas, always 
provided that you have used sufficient 
medium in the wash ; for the medium 
holds the color provisionally on the 
surface of the canvas until it is sub- 
jected to the action of steam, which 
drives the color into the canvas and the medium out. 
If the features require strengthening in parts, model up 
with the same colors as before, only much modified. 
The drawing-room illustrated on this page, although 
hung with genuine tapestry, is a good example of the 
effect of the painted fabric. Few wall surfaces are 
more satisfactory as backgrounds. 
taste runs toward the pictorial, as in the panel over the 


Although modern 


mantle-piece in this apartment, yet conventional designs 
are not so difficult to execute, and still more valuable 
as decoration. For with a picture it is obviously in bad 
taste to hide it by placing bricsa-brac in front; but if 
arich border design is used and the figure subjects, if 
any, confined to panels or medallions, no such difficulty is 
likely to arise. EMMA HAYWOOD. 
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- 915.—LARGE BORDER DESIGN OF MARIGOLDS, FOR EMBROIDERY, OR STENCIL WORK. By M. L. Macomner 
































ut PLATE 916.—FRIEZE PANEL IN WOOD-CARVI 



































EZE PANEL IN WOOD-CARVING, OR MODELLED PLASTER, By Professor L. W. MILLER. ScHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART, PHILADELPHIA 

























































































EMBROIDERED PORTIERFE DESIGN BY M. L. MACOMBER. 
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A NEW MANUAL FOR WOOD-CARVING* 


} HIS is not the 
first time Mr. 
Leland has ap- 
peared as an 
exponent of the 
minor arts; nor 
are the subjects 
first exploited in 
book form here. 
But with the 
memory of a 
great many 
former treatises, 
it may be doubt- 
ed whether, on 





the whole, any designs published in a popular manual 
have reached the high artistic level of this, while 
keeping the practical side so clearly in view. Mr. Le- 
land's designs are not, however, equally meritorious ; 
some are admirable, but others are not free from that 
reproach of mere “ prettiness ” which is the fatal danger of 
the craft to-day. As befits a genuine lover of the art, the 
influence of the Gothic style is most prominent. For the 
true principles of wood-carving, despite the matchless 
charm of Grinling Gibbons, despite the miracles of Hindu 
art, the delicacy of Chinese, and the boldness of Japanese 
design, have yet been, perhaps, more thoroughly mastered 
in German and Flemish work, both in the purely Gothic 
period and in that of the Renaissance, so largely colored 
as it was in those countries by the mediaeval spirit. 
For wood-carving is thoroughly a domestic art and 
lends itself readily even to humorous and grotesque 
subjects in a way hardly possible in stone. Rough 
carving has more decorative value in wood than in any 
other material, and it may be questioned, indeed, if the 
craft does not find its best expression there., But 
handiwork must be mastered before design comes in, 
and as betits a competent teacher, the opening advice 
is devoted to consideration of the tools and their uses, 
To those who long to become expert, this sentence is full 
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whatever, without really good tools, kept in perfect order.” 
Holly or beech is advised for the beginner’s ’prentice 
work, and a very low relief pattern, with its outline incised, 
the background at the most cut-away very slightly, and 
then stamped all over with the proper tools, is recom- 
mended for a first attempt. To produce this effect with 
the indented ground throwing up the pattern 
is so simple to manipulate and yet so decora- 
tive in its effect, that almost any one may 
become proficient in the art. Next, patterns 
of grooves cut in the solid wood are described, 
with ample illustrations (Fig. 2), and the 
effects obtainable by this comparatively easy 
method fully analyzed and explained. In 
the third lesson we find an easy kind of flat 
or hollow carving dealt with. Here the 
pattern is left almost untouched, the back- 
ground being cut away, but little or no at- 
tempt made at modelling the ornament it- 
self. The illustrations (Figs. 7, 8,9) we repro- 
duce show how slight is the work upon the 
relief design, the effect being gained by the 
hollows cut away. Of this Mr. Leland says: 
“This flat or hollow carving is executed 
with a gouge or V-tool, or a firmer—that is, 
an ordinary carpenter’s chisel —alone. Make 
the design, and as it is to be executed almost 
entirely with lines or grooves or small hol- 
lows, it must be so designed that the patterns 
are close-fitting, or separated only by lines. 
Now and then, or here and there, a small 
corner, or larger space or cavity may be re- 
moved by a touch of the tool, but as a rule 
there is little work in it beyond mere lines. 
However, as in gouge work, anybody can 
learn in a day or two to ‘run’ the lines, yet 
if good patterns be available, remarkably 
beautiful and valuable work may be pro- 
duced by it. It is applicable to cabinets, chests, panels 
for chairs, or other kinds of decoration. Of course 
the lines, or hollows, or excavations may be filled with 
color.” Of this class Fig. 7 is a beautiful example. 
“ Flat or cavo-cutting of this sort as work is only a little 
advance on grooving with a gouge (as shown in Fig. 2), 
but its results may be very much 
more artistic. 





It occupies a po- 
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“l« < sition between gouge-grooving 
if ot! MK and cutting cut the ground. 
|) Each of these are as separated as 
so many distinct arts, but they 
lead to one another.” Of this 
class are the quaint and thor- 
94! ‘ oughly characteristic designs 


ay > F Ue | which, by the courtesy of the 


publishers, are reproduced here. 
This simple advance upon the 
gouge work, which, as Fig. 2 
shows, is so obvious that descrip- 
tion is needless, was ‘‘ the first 
step in medieval carving. It was 
in this manner that the old carvers 
of England and their masters, the 
Flemings, taught their pupils.” 
Indian ink is recommended for 
drawing the pattern on the wood. 
For those whose skill is limited 
to tracing, the ordinary black 
carbon transfer paper may be em- 
ployed instead. Some carvers 
paste a piece of thin paper on 
which the pattern has been drawn 
in ink; but on the whole, it is 
better when practicable to draw 
or transfer the design to the 
wood itself in bold black lines. 
In the beautiful disk in Fig. 
5, which is a proof how nearly 
Japanese and Gothic art can be 
allied in capable hands, the first 








FIG. I. 


of hope: “ There is really one ¢roud/e in wood-carving. 
This is the sharpening of the tools and keeping them in 
good condition.” There can be no good work, 





* “A Manual of Wood-Carving,” by Charles G. Leland, revised by John 
J. Holtzapffel. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1891. $1.75. 
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thing is to outline the pattern. 
“The Greek and Roman work- 
men, and very often those of 
later, but early times, with a 
gimlet, or drill, or centre bit, bored out holes here and 
there both in wood-carving and in stone, and worked up 
to or around these. They formed beginnings, as it were, 
to guide the gouge or chisel. They were often of great 
practical utility whenever a small round cavity occurred, 
but their chief use in wood was to aid and direct the 





tool in certain places where there were difficulties of 
grain to contend with, or sharp points and ornaments 
likely to be broken off.” Where decorative work 
had to be done expeditiously or cheaply. and a little coarse- 
ness of execution did not signify, it was a very great aid. 

The grotesque in Fig. 4 is an excellent example of 





that decorative treatment cf animals, which is, as a rule, 
infinitely better than an attempted realistic rendering, 
for in wood the distance from life is more evident the 
more pains are taken to approach it. This thing, that is 
exactly like no beast that ever was, is yet full of life and 
spirit, and above all, a decorative feature that is a beauti- 





FIG. 3. 


ful and effective ornament in itself by reason of its 
composition, as well as its suggestion of a living object. 
Next we find instruction upon cutting out a flat panel 
with a ground. This is practically the indented work of 
the first lesson, but with the background cut away to some 
noticeable depth before the stamping process is added. 
From a description of this to actual carving in relief, where 
the projecting parts receive sculpturesque treatment, is 
but a step, although a difficult one, and that being 
reached we are almost at the limit of the art. For 
sculpture in the round is comparatively rare in wood, 
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or, to be more exact, satisfactory specimens of carvings 
in the round are very few in number, against the hun- 
dreds of admirable examples in low or high relief. The 
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limitations of wood-carving depend largely upon the 
pattern of the wood and upon its color. For with the 
subtle planes of marble or bronze, every touch of the 
modeller’s work is definitely proportioned to its true value ; 
but the accidents in the color and grain of wood, even 





were an absolutely exact replica possible, would en- 
tirely distort the artist’s idea, and render a Venus of Milo 
in wood a monstrosity. Even in the blackest oak there is a 
want of pleasing texture, in the treatment of flesh es- 
pecially, that unfits it for heroic work. What is true of 
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grotesque or conventional animals, in the round geomet-__ f 
rical design, asin Arabian ornament, or the flowery tra-  ¢ 
ceries of the flamboyant Gothic in relief, seem to find their 
fittest expression in carved wood, 
Mr. Leland advises students to be 
always thinking of new objects to 
achieve, and assures them that ev- 
erything possible may be attempted 
with success provided the added 
ornament does not interfere wich the 
use of the object so decorated. This 
advice needs a word of caution. 
Over-enrichment is the chief vice of 
the amateur wood-carver—indeed, 
some of the specimens given as ex- 
amples in this book ought rather 
be instanced as warnings. For as it 
has been said, you cannot see a for- 
est because of the trees, so you really 
see ornament if the surface it should 
adorn is overloaded with it. Plain 
surfaces are absolutely required to 
give value to the carved area. Most 
of the Indian carved furniture of the 
present day is simply hideous to an 
artist’s eye, in spite of its clever 
work, because of its shapeless masses 
of florid detail in its over-luxuriant 
ornament. Its parts may be exqui- 
site, but the whole effect is that of 
a shapeless mass. There is a form 
of carving 
which, al- 
though hardly 
legitimate, has 
yet some 
points to recommend it; as it is prac- 
tised rarely, it may be interesting to 
quote Mr. Leland’s own description: 
“ Appliqué, or applied wood on wood, 
though it may be resorted to in cer- 
tain cases to save a great deal of cut- 
ting and ma- 


terial, may be 
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igures, glue them into their places, and carve them; 
w the carving may be executed before the application. 
Appliqué work is liable to the objection, especially when 
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large surfaces are laid en, that two pieces of wood are 


seldom of precisely the same quality, and that, therefore, 
they may sometimes afterward shrink or swell in vari- 
ous directions, with the natural result of warping or 
splitting. ‘This is sometimes remedied by using screws 


as well as glue; but the best preventive of such accidents 





carried too far 
when it degen- 


facture ;” espe- 
cially is this so — 


“when it con- : 
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sists of thin —— 
boards, cut in- 

to patterns 

with a fret or 

scroll saw, worked up with gouges, 
and then glued on wood. This is 
plain imitation. Yet it may be borne 


lutely not high art, nor legitimate art, 
there is no law 
or reason 
against it ; and ifa man can contrive 
no better way to ornament his 
house, he is perfectly right in doing 
so if he thinks fit. And if he can 
afford the time, skill and materials, 
he will prob- 

ably advance 

from‘ appli- 

qué’ work to 

N something bet- 
ter... . Take 

a panel (Fig. 

2) and trace 

on it the pat- 

a - tern. Leavea 

if blank flat 
space of the 
original — sur- 
face, called the 
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statues is true in degree of less important figures, and 
in practice it will be found that figure subjects are rarely 
entirely satisfactory in wood. But rich foliage and 





‘seat,’ for the 
figures, of their 
precise size, 
and then work 
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glue (dl on from 


the same piece of wood, of course perfectly seasoned.” 


is to cut both the ground and the piec 


“The most difficult part of making is to know what 


in mind, though many writers on the — to make,” is the motto that heads the concluding chap- 
subject deny it, that while it is abso- ter; but if the amateur wood-carver is troubled about 


his choice, it will not be for paucity of suggestions in this 





FIG. 9. 


out the ground. Where this consists of a ‘diaper’ book. Mr. Leland advises the worker to study design, 


it may be made either by carving or stamping. Hav- a 
ing finished the diaper ground, saw or cut out the 





rest satisfied with “fancy pieces,” 


nd to decide on certain definite objects to carve, not to 
panels and the like, 
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that have no special reason for existing. | Chairs, boxes, 
trays, small casks, frames, book-covers, canoes, doors, 
benches, cabinets, wooden shoes, umbrella-handles, pil- 
grim-bottles, powder-tlasks, shrines, spoons, bellows, 
platters, lunettes, sofa-backs, racks for umbrellas, hats 
or coats, clock cases, bedsteads, brackets, trays, collec- 
tion-boxes, violin-cases, lecterns, mirror-frames, bellows 
shields, sconces, tables, stools and tankards are but a 
few of his huge list. In addition to these various por- 
tions of larger pieces of furniture are suggested. For 
most of the designs throughout the book praise may be 
freely bestowed, yet a few are surely against every canon 
of art. ‘The much-abused milking-stool, the victim of the 
amateur’s wildest attempts in decoration, hardly ever 
fared worse than in the terrible example he gives; un- 
sightly ornament, naturalistic and conventional foliage 
mixed, is applied to its legs in a peculiarly ungraceful 
fashion. In carving, certain pronounced lines must be 
graceful and harmonious even more than in painted dec- 
ordtion, because, being stronger and more obtrusive if in 
discordance with the lines of the object to which they are 
applied, disaster is certain. No amateur art at the present 
time needs more drastic criticism than wood-carving. In 
no other art probably have examples by notable professors 
been so entirely lacking in fitness and good taste as in 
this, one of the oldest of the arts. The savage may err 
in his details, but, as a rule, an intuitive fitness of the or- 
nament for its place and use marks barbaric decoration. 
When minute details of nature imitation are stuck on any- 
where and everywhere as “ ornament,” the only impres- 
sion they produce on a trained artist, is regret that so 
much misspent labor has been not merely wasted, but ac- 
tually made mischievous, Reticence is a virtue that 
needs preaching to a wood-carver. “ Ornament the con- 
struction, not construct the ornament,” was a favorite 
proverb of Owen Jones, a once-famous decorator, and it 
is true and good as ever, For, if a house-wife objects to 
the dust-collecting properties of the carving, if the pro- 
jections are planned to be awkward to handle, or easily 
broken off in fair wear and tear, depend upon it the de- 
sign is at fault. Beauty cannot exist without utility in 
the decorative arts. So much as an ornament hinders 
the easy and natural use of the thing decorated, so much 
is it bad as ornament, no matter what skill be displayed 
in its production, or how graceful its design be as a de- 
sign. To criticise a book that is on the whole so good 
may seem ungrateful, but those who teach must be espe- 
cially careful to avoid extravagance in the use of their 
art, and instil sobriety of purpose with every lesson they 
give. Indeed, recalling certain designs produced by men 
of some reputation in America, one feels that Mr. Leland’s 
worst slips are too venial for censure by their side. Natu- 
ralism run wild has been the aim of such perverted de- 
signers. Handiwork of delicacy and skill has been thrown 
away upon attempts to rival nature. A huge branch of 
thistles in full relief, even although you worked them to a 
perfection superhuman, would be a parody of nature's 
finish, and at the same time ungainly and useless as or- 
nament. Study Mr. Leland’s book thoroughly and design 
upon the lines he indicates and the result can hardly 
fail to be genuinely artistic; even if the vulgar praise 
accorded to imitations of nature is less evoked by such 
work, it will be of the sort that lives and gains the appre- 
ciation of those whose praise is alone worth having. 


DECORATION OF TEMPORARY HOMES. 


LATELY some considerable trouble was taken by a 
lady well known for her taste in furnishing to draw up 
a scheme of two living-rooms, one for the sea-shore and 
one for the mountains. For the latter the effective 
trumpet-flower design in cool grayish greens upon 
cream white duck is to be used for hangings, table- 
For the walls a wainscot of slabs on which 
the bark is left, extends up about three feet from the 
floor, from this to the ceiling is covered with tea-chest 
matting. The floor is painted a cool green to perfectly 
harmonize with the medium tone in the hangings, for 
the centre matting, in whicn is to be found the pale 
greens mixed with straw tints, is laid down in a square, 
using probably three widths. At the windows are sash- 
curtains of the crinkley seersucker in cream white, which 
comes at six cents a yard. These can be strung on 
wires which are less expensive than the brass rods, and 
answer every purpose. Next come the curtains of the 
green and white duck, made to fall no lower than the 
window-sill. If extra thickness is required, these can 
be lined with green or white sateen, otherwise this 
is not necessary, as the material is of sufficient weight 
to hang well if unlined. A pretty effect is obtained by 
adding a binding, about two inches deep across the 
bottom and up the inner edges, of green cotton plush or 
sateen, that harmonizes with the green in the pattern. 
The poles are of light wood, rake-handles being excel- 
lent for this purpose. The window-seats should be 
about two feet wide, and only about one and one-half 
feethigh. These are made of the branches, with the 
bark left on, and are as simple of construction as possi- 
ble. The cushions can be covered with the green and 
white duck or plain green cotton plush. For a very 
wide window or space where two windows come to- 
gether, the seating made in two, with a table between, 
has a good effect. This table should be low, and con- 
structed, like the seats, of rustic branches, the top cov- 
ered with the green and white duck. Porti®res are made 
of plain green cotton plush or sateen, or the trumpet- 
flower pattern. Should the latter be used, a three-inch 
band of the plain green across the bottom is an improve- 


covers, etc. 
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ment. If the mantel isof wood or rough stone, or is 
passably good in color or design, it is better left un- 
draped, as anything like over-ornamentation or stuffiness 
must be avoided in these summer rooms, which are 
meant to look as cool and restful as possible. When it 
is found necessary to cover a part of the mantel, a long 
scarf carried along the shelf, hanging straight from one 
end and caught up several inches from the other, leav- 
ing the end of the material to hang half-way to the 
floor, will be found a good arrangement. Any way in 
which stiffness is avoided is a good way. For this pur- 
pose a bit of Japanese chintz, in which are found warm 
browns, dull red, and greens, would make a good dra- 
pery. If the chimney-piece is bricked up above the 
shelf it needs no panel. If the latter is required, have 
a wood frame-work of the necessary size, and cover it 
very neatly with the plain green. On this can be ap- 
plied or embroidered an appropriate motto, or it can be 
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DESIGN FOR A MUSIC CABINET, 
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left entirely undecorated. Pieces of Amakusa_ pottery, 
such as can be found in good shapes at Vantine’s, or 
any Japanese ware of a warm brown or dull red hue, 
would look well on this mantel. 

In these summer cottage living-rooms there is usually 
a dresser. For this the curtains should be of some 
thinner material than the duck. In this green and 
white room, a green cotton crape would be suitable. 

The low couch can be constructed at little expense by 
using a woven wire cot with a small portion of the 
legs sawn off to make it of the required height. Cover 
the mattress with the material chosen, tack a deep 
pleated flounce of the same around the edge, and have 
three or more large square pillows of the same or con- 
trasting colors. For the room under discussion, a 
couch covering of green cotton canvas, with pillows of 
the same, and the green and white duck, could be used. 
If warmer tones are liked, a dull red canvas would be 
effective. 

It may be added that for the centre of the floor, if 
preferred, ordinary brown cocoa matting can be used 
instead of the daintier, cooler toned Chinese matting. 

Wonderful are the possibilities in blue denim. It is 
good in color, firm of texture, very durable, and can be 
washed like a towel. Even when it fades it obligingly 
turns a better blue instead of a worse one. For sea- 
shore furnishing, it is especially good, as it is not in the 
least affected by salt air, and the color is cool and 
agreeable to the eye after the glare upon the beach. 

Here is a scheme for a sea-side living-room almost 
exactly like one in the cottage of Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
at Onteora, that delightful resort of artists and literary 
people, in the Catskills. It would be equally good for 
a mountain house, as it has been proved and not found 
wanting for that use. Plain blue denim, the printed 
denim in the fish or pine-cone pattern, designed by the 
Associated Artists, and blue Chambéry are the fabrics 
used. The wall is covered with burlap to meet a 
wainscot of North Carolina pine constructed of narrow 
boards, this to be topped with a six-inch shelf, which is 
found very convenient for books, shells, or vases of 
flowers. The shelf and the entire wainscot can be 
omitted if preferred. On Mrs. Wheeler’s wall is a 
straw matting found somewhere in the Bermudas 
on one of her journeyings, but as such a covering is not 
easily attainable, the burlap can be substituted with 
very good effect. The floor and woodwork are painted 


a cool grayish green. A rug is made of the plain blue 
denim with the light side up, and a border is formed of 
the darker blue, by turning it up all around to a depth 
of about six inches. The printed denim is used for 
portiéres, table-covers and window-seats. A good 
idea for the couch is to cover it with the denim, the 
light side out; the deep ruffle to be turned up about 
four inches with the dark blue; and two of the pillows 
dark, while one is light, or, whatever the number, have 
more dark than light. At the windows are curtains of 
blue Chambéry, rather lighter in tint than the denim, 
though of course perfectly harmonizing in tone. If 
there is a group of windows, with a few single ones, a 
pleasing effect is obtained by hanging Chambéry at the 
group of windows, and using the printed denim for the 
single ones. Where there is a dresser, cabinets, or 
bookcases, the Chambéry is used for curtains. <A 
rough stone mantel, with brick chimney-piece, harmo- 
nizes well with this room, but where this is not attainable 
and the mantel seems to require draping, some soft 
crapy material of terra-cotta or a dull cool red will be 
found satisfactory. For ornamenting the chimney- 
piece and holding flowers, a blue pottery, which is es- 
pecially effective in color and shape, is manufactured 
for the Associated Artists by a New Jersey factory, and 
the vases come at from fifty to seventy-five cents apiece. 
One seen at the rooms was of quite high glaze and had 
running around the outside near the top, the legend in 
raised letters: “ Hold fast that which is good.” 
Pictures for this room, which would be most likely to 
be etchings or prints in black and white, would be best 
framed in simple mouldings of oak or ash. The same 
idea can be carried out in the green and white room, 
though a warmer toned wood, such as cherry, could be 
used here with pleasing effect. A. E. Ives. 


TURKISH EMBROIDERIES. 


THE Turkish woman seems to have been born with 
a needle in her hand. Atthe infantile age of five years she is 
able to embroider work fit for sale, and when she is one hundred 
she is still at it. The deft touch, exquisite neatness, perfect ac- 
curacy and feeling for color shown in the silk and gold embroid- 
eries are handed down from mother to daughter, and certainly 
become in time inherited instincts, It is doubtfulif an American 
woman with even long training could execute the ordinary Turk- 
ish embroidery on the cotton fabric which is so frequently seen 
on sale, with both sides exactly alike, every stitch as accurate as 
possible, and not an end visible. Hitherto the only drawback to 
the beauty of these Oriental embroideries has been the incongruity 
in the combination of the rich, beautiful work on the cheap, native 
cotton materials, ‘These could not be used for ladies’ costumes, and 
were inharmonious with the dainty satins, plushes and tapestries 
of our luxurious modern furnishing. But there has lately been 
a radical departure from the old style of work in the color, de- 
sign and materials now used. This change has been brought 
about through the efforts of the Turkish Compassionate Fund, 
a benevolent society which was started in Constantinople to give 
employment to the great numbers of Turkish female refugees 
who sought protection in the capital during the Russo-Turkish 
war. The society has agencies in Paris and New York, and is 
finding ready acceptance for its wares in the French metropolis 
as wellas here. The European influence on the Oriental work 
has been to soften the colors, and to use fewer of them, and 
more delicate tones of one tint, while the designs have become more 
flowing and less conventionalized. This,together with the rich and 
exquisite fabrics upon which the embroidery is executed, forms a 
combination quite unique in the history of art needle-work. It 
seems really wonderful that these women can so quickly adapt 
themselves to the new designs, learning to shade blossoms witn 
all the delicacy of the best Kensington work, and following the 
graceful patterns quite as deftly as they used to do their conven- 
tional native figures. An instance of this is seen in a charming 
border of fleur-de-lis around a bureau cover of cream white cre- 
tonne gauze. The flowers are in tones of violet and old pink, 
with dull greens in the foliage, and threads of gold accenting the 
lights. The pattern is especially graceful in outline, and the 
colors most artistically treated. As a finish to the edge is the 
characteristic feather-stitch, which seems to be the peculiar inven- 
tion of the Turkish woman, a delicate, lace-like effect, done with 
the ordinary sewing needle in silk ; which in this instance blends 
all the tones used in the embroidery. 

* + 
* 

Especially noticeable was a magnificent portiére of old 
rcse matelassé embroidered in gold, with here and there faint 
suggestions of a grayish blue and dull green,which seen at a little 
distance are scarcely distinguishable as individual tints, but sim- 
ply serve to tone down slightly the combination of gold and old 
rose, The pattern is a conventional one of flowers and foliage, 
and the gold is in what is called the bazaar, a combination of the 
heavy dival and lighter chain stitches. There was also a table- 
spread and sofa pillow of terra-cotta matelassé in the same stitch. 
This repeated the graceful fleur-de-lis design, with the gold prevail- 
ing, as in the portiére, and in the spread was the same faint sugges- 
tions of grayish blue and dull green. The designs have not¢all 
been modernized, many of the old ones have been kept intact, or 
in some cases slightly modified. The latter scheme is carried out 
in some of the exquisite work on crépe de chine, chiffon and lace. 
These are for ladies’ robes, and more beautiful things were never 
worn by a royal princess. They are certainly what the average wom- 
an would call ‘*dreams.”- One especially lovely creation was of 
crépe de chine of a sort of indescribable salmon tint, embroidered in 
tones of shrimp pink fading into white, with just asuggestion here 
and there of gleaming gold. The design wasa very old one taken 
from the ‘‘ green mosque,” and can only be described as ap- 
proaching half-opened chrysanthemums, very much convention- 
alized. A cream white chiffon embroidered in tones of violet, 
with gold threads intermingled, wasalso charming. Very strik 
ing were the embroideries of gold-colored silk in several tones on 
black brussels net, while the dainty chiffons and crépe de chine 
in delicate blues, pinks, greens and creams, worked in deeper 
tones of the same or some softly contrasting tint, left nothing to 
be desired in colors or graceful designs. 

Doilies, tray covers, centre pieces and smal! Junch cloths are 
worked on the native hand-woven fabric in white silk and gold 
thread, with often a mingling of the delicate drawn work; and 
they wash perfectly. In these the old designs are almost always 
preserved. An especially good one was the work of an old lady 
of eighty from her own design, and some other work done by a 
woman nearly one hundred years old showed no falling off in the 
neatness or perfection of the stitch, These transplanted Turkish 
embroideries, as a whole, can certainly take high rank for good 
designs, fine color, and most exquisite workmanship, 
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For dinner and tea sets the old English style of floral 
decoration is in great favor in this country just now, It is 
adopted, of course, from old Sévres and Dresden. Breakfast and 
teacups are broad and low in shape, the inside in many cases 
being even more decorated than the outside, with delicate sprays 
or wreaths of flowers interlaced with scroll designs in gold. The 
simpler pieces are merely powdered with sprays, wreaths or fes- 
toons of flowers, with only the rimstreated with gold. The prices 
range from $10 to $100 the dozen, but, artistically considered, 
the inexpensive patterns are no less desirable than the 
costly ones, the same refinement characterizing all. For country 
houses the more simply decorated pieces are doubtless in the better 
taste. Bouillon cups, with double handles in the same style, are 
in great demand, and there isatempting display of them at 
Messrs. Gilman, Collamore & Co.’s show-rooms (Fifth Avenue 
and 30th Street), where these notes were taken. Sets of Coalport 
china lined entirely with matt gold, the outside being tinted either 
in Venetian red, royal blue, rich yellow or old pink picked out with 
gold, cost $65 the dozen. An exquisite five o’clock tea set of new 
design, also in Coalport (priced at $150), is studded closely with 
turquoises, overa gold ground, the lining of the cups being a pink 
tint. Some fruit plates at $400 the dozen show admirable paint- 
ing of cupid groups, no two of which are alike ; the outer edges 
are open-work outlined with burnished gold. A Watteau group 
finished in the finest miniature style, done by the same hand, fills 
the centre of a larger plate ; it is encircled with a broad band of 
pink enriched by gold tracery, and the shoulder of the plate is an 
elaborate open-work design picked out with gold. This charm- 
ing little work of art costs $155, but it shows the very perfection 
of such china painting. Hardly less beautiful in their way are 
cabinet specimens in the cameo and Limoges ename! and old 
Dresden styles. For the bedroom a useful novelty in this coun- 
try—it has been in use for a year or two in England—is the toilet 
set known as ‘* The Aquarius.” It consists of a semicircular 
basin with an oblong pitcher resting on a stand and furnished 
with swivels, so that it can be tipped forward at pleasure to pour 
out the water. This contrivance stands on any ordinary wash- 
stand, and the usual set of pieces goes with it. The set may cost 
from $13 to $150, according to the decoration; it is made of 
Doulton ware. Bureau sets of Minton and Coalport are pow- 
dered with sprays of flowers either flat or enamelled. Clocks in 
Dresden style are in favor, for the works are warranted. Tall 
giasses for bunches of blossoms are now mostly gilded at the 
edges, and they are sometimes further ornamented with gold. 

* * 
* 

FOR summer use the Japanese jute rugs come in very 
good colors and designs. They are in flower or leaf patterns, 
which harmonize well with the new printed ducks, crépes, cheese 
cloths, denims and other cotton fabrics used for furniture cover- 
ings and hangings. The large, straggling sprays of blossoms or 
foliage are thrown carelessly across a cream or pale écru ground, 
These colors are usually warm browns, grays and gobelin blues, 
Some very goud ones were seen at the rooms of Mr. Edward 
Craig Roberts, who had just imported them from Japan. These 
rugs range in price from $4.50 to $50, Capital Japanese cotton 
crépes and chintzes, the latter in fragile fabrics for wal! hangings, 
at 25 cents a yard, were also seen there, 

‘. ¢ 
* 

CHARMINGLY decorative for summer houses are 
some of the recently imported Spanish, Moorish and Portuguese 
- pottery seen at Chadwick's (16 E. 18th Street), The Spanish blue 
and white is very near in color to old Delft; there are vases, pit 
chers, plaques, incense-burners, ink-stands, bowls, teapots and 
water bottles. It is generally Moorish in feeling ; indeed, in many 
of the pieces one sees the quaint antique forms which were rudely 
moulded by these people hundreds of years ago. They are the 
work of peasants, who have carefully copied the old pottery with 
the traditional semi-barbaric designs. The ware is thick and 
heavy, and not easily broken. Pitchers which could be used on 
the table, or would be especially suitable for a posy of wild 
flowers, can be had from 15 cents upward, and the smallest size 
bowls for as little as 10 cents. There are also in this ware 
washing basins and pitchers at $1.50 and upward, appropriate 
for a mountain or seaside bedroom, with dull red and white or blue 
and white hangings. Should one break the pitcher, the bowl 
could well be set up on some corner shelf as a bit of decoration ; 
and the pitcher, should the bowl be broken, is always available 
either for use or for ornamental purposes. A virtue in this ware 
which should especially recommend it to the housewife is that it 
can be set on the stove and used for baking purposes without 
damage to its glaze or color. Even such a prosaic dish as baked 
beans could in this way come to the table in an zwsthetic recepta- 
cle, which would not be out of harmony with artistic surround- 
ings. The plaques and quaintly shaped vases would be especial- 
ly effective on high shelves over portiéres. 

*. # 


* 


ANOTHER variety is made of Portuguese dull red 
unglazed clay. The decoration of raised figures or geometric 
design embellishes some very quaint and graceful antique shapes. 
There are also the water bottles by which Eastern people keep 
water cool, for when set in a draught of air the clay is so 
porous that the water in the vessel is kept at a low temperature 
by the constant evaporation. There are flat or flask-like bottles, 
very quaint in effect, for hanging ina window. This method of 
cooling water dates back probably tothe eighth century, when the 
Moors brought their high civilization into Spain. The Spanish 
red ware, with its high glaze, is very decorative, and harmonizes 
charmingly with mostgreen and white or blue and white hang- 
ings. A tall vase which swells considerably toward the top and 
tapers to a slender girth when it meets the standard is exceed- 
ingly graceful in shape, and would be an attractive decora- 
tion for a chimney-piece or shelf above hangings. The Moor- 
ish ware shows characteristically strong yet rather crude color- 
ing. It gives a combination of the blues, reds, yellows and 
greens associated with the mural decoration of the Alhambra. 

*,* 

AN odd little water jug that would certainly recom- 
mend itself to the lover of antiquities is the Spanish cantero. It 
is as primitive in shape as any of those exhumed by Colonel 
Di Cesnola or Dr. Schliemann, and is of the natural clay 
color, unglazed except for a splash of green on one side, which 
looks as if it came there quite by accident, The Andalusian jar 
has a cream ground with figures of blue, rather lighter in color 
and more delicate in design than the other Spanish ware. It is 
tall, straight and round, with a handle something like the Dutch 
beer mug, except that the top bends in and flares out in several 
erratic undulations ; still, with its good color, it has just the ele- 
ment of oddity pleasing to many people. Some of the green 
glazes in the Spanish pottery are exceedingly good in color. The 
shapes vary from slender-necked vases to large wide jars for 
palms or other plants. Nearly all of these Spanish, Moorish and 
Portuguese pieces are not only effective for summer houses, but 
worth buying for any house ; they are especially prized by artists, 

* * 
* 

A TRUE work of art must reflect the spirit of the time 
in which it is created. Nothing is true art that does not emanate 
from the truthful artist, affected by the conditions of his time. 


De Publications. 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN, by Alice Mary 
Bacon. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) A modest preface that pre 
pares a reader for a sober and well-studied narrative, fitly open 
a very good book upon a singularly interesting subject. From 
the account of the ceremonies and festivities that usher a Japan 
ese baby into the world unto the final exit, facts new and true, 
told pleasantly, yet as by one having authority, make this book 
readable and memorable. One passage is so pertinent to the 
object of this magazine that it must be quoted in full. The 
author has before pointed out that ‘ the skill acquired in writing 
the Chinese characters is the best possible preparation for skill in 
all other arts; and especially true of the art of painting, which 
is simply the next step after writing has been learned. The 
painting master, when he comes to the house, brings no design 
as a model, but sits down on the floor below the little desk, and 
on a sheet of paper paints with great rapidity the design he 
wishes the pupil to copy. It may be simply two or three blades 
of grass upon which the pupil makes a beginning, but she is 
expected to make her picture with exactly the same number of 
bold strokes that the master putsinto his. Again and again she 
blunders her strokes on to a sheet of paper, until at last, when 
sheet after sheet has been spoiled, she begins to see some sem- 
blance of the master’s copy in her own daub. She perseveres, 
making copy after copy, until she is able from memory to put 
upon the paper at a moment’s notice the three blades of grass to 
her master’s satisfaction. Only then can she go on to a new 
copy, and only after many such designs have been committed to 
memory, and the free dashing stroke necessary for Japanese 
painting has been acquired, is she allowed to undertake any 
copying from nature or original designing.” ‘This one instance 
of the early education of the Japanese in drawing showsonly too 
clearly how fatally perverse our ‘* civilized’? education has been 
With pencil or pen we cramp the hands of the children, and 
teach hard, precise strokes, witha ** wriggling” mechanical finish, 
which, thus early acquired, forever haunts the learners through 
life, and, except at a vast trouble to unlearn, spoils the artistic, 
bold, uncramped manipulation that is the very spirit of real art. 
The whole book is worth study, for both the East and West have 
yet much to learn from the other, before either is ideally civilized. 











PoEMS, by Emily Dickinson (Roberts Bros., Boston). 
These poems are, in relation to poetry, what the drawings 
of Blake are to pictorial art. Violating every canon of the 
mechanism and rules, they are yet its very essence and _ spirit. 
Indeed, one wonders if ordinary finish and care would not have 
robbed them of some of their peculiar charm; for, without 
doubt, the eatirely original fancies they embody are so eerie and 
evanescent that to polish them were to lose their native beauty 
Like the early wood-cuts of the emblem writers, they deal with 
great subjects in a way that, grotesque and imperfect though it be, 
realizes the force of the truth they express. Some of the quaint 
designs of Allendorf, Cranach or Griin have a fascination want- 
ing in the masterpieces of Italian art; for you feel they were 
very true and perfectly finished to the artist’s own criticism, and 
expressed absolutely his peculiarly individual view of his subject. 
This little book has more fantasy and food for imagination than 
any volume of recent years ; and whether as a study of the frank 
utterances of an untrained poet, or for the pleasure derived from 
unexpected ways of saying familiar truths, it is piquant and 
exquisite in its flavor to those satiated with the polished monotony 
of much of the verse of to-day. 





IN SCRIPTURE LANDs, by Mr. E. L. Wilson (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), is a book profusely illustrated and filled with 
notes of the author's sojourn in Egypt, Sinai and Palestine. 
Mr. Wilson was lucky enough to meet Professor Maspero and 
Emil Brugsch Bey shortly after the great find of royal mummies 
in 1881, and he accompanied them on a visit to the tomb 
Phrough Sinai he made his way to Petra, where he secured 
many interesting views of its rock-cut tombs and temples. In 
the course of a search for Kadesh, the party got lost in the 
wilderness of the Wady Arabeh, and they had many surprisin 
experiences of Bedouin hospitality and also of Bedouin hostility 
Pa'estine was encered from the southwest, and we have vivid 
descriptions of the present condition of Hebron, Bethlehem and 
Jericho before coming to Jerusalem. Samaria and Galilee ar 
next explored, and the volume ends with an account of a jourt 
across Lebanon to Damascus. The historical and archeological 
matter which Mr. Wilson is fond of crowding i: 
to be taken with many a grain of allowance. It is often enough 
for him that a statement is picturesque, to believe it. But what 
he has seen with his own eyes he describes in graphic fashion, 
and the woodcuts and other illustrations are, by themselve 
worth the price of the book, It is handsomely bound in an 
illuminated cloth cover, and is supplied with an index, a chrono- 
logical list of events and a map printed in colors, 
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ZADOC PINE, and other stories, by H. C. Bunner 


(Charles Scribner's Sons). The art of the siort story isa modern 
discovery. To sketch characters and develop incidents in a fey 
pages, and yet to produce the effect of a complete work, is not so 
easy as it appears at first sight. There are those who take 


modern art to be a lazy avoidance of details, and fail to recog 
nize that in the selection of essentials lies the real difficulty of the 


artist. Mr, Bunner has rarely done better work than * Squire 
Five-Fathom’’ or ** Natural Selection,’’ and to say thit well 
nigh to exhaust praise. Zadoc Pine is more a character sketch 
of the Dickens school. ** Casperl” is an old fairy theme handled 
delightfully, and worthy to live by the ** Sleeping Beauty ”’ herself, 
for it is not distorted to point an obvious moral It would be hard 


to find a more delightful volume for desultory reading 


RUISDAEL HOBBEMA CUIJP PoTTER (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York) The title of this book does not intend 
the quadruple name to represent one perso yet the absence 
of commas sugyvests that Mr. Paulus Potter had three ‘front 
names,” which he spelled in unfamiliar fashion, In sober fact, it 
is the new volume of the ** Great Artists’? devoted to the landscape 
and pastoral painters of Holland, The subject is a very interest- 





ing one, and the author, Mr. Frank Cundall has produced a most 
useful and readable book The illustrations are much better than 
in many former volumes of this series, ** The Avenue by Hol 

bema, being a peculiarly successful transcript of the National Gal 
lery picture, Cuyp (to use the more familiar spelling) has never 
yet been the subject of a monograph, and, except in company with 
others of his school, has received somewhat scant attention, The 
famous bull of Paul Potter and several other important cattle 
pieces are admirably reproduced In fact, the whole book has an 


air of being ** created ” rather than a mere compilation 


ANGELA, by Alice Weber (New York, E. P. Dutton 
& Co.). The outside of this book is a paraphrase of a really 
dainty style of binding that ‘by a littl redundancy of ornament 
and garish coloring misses the effect it has evidently aimed to 
secure, The story is a pretty one of its sort, with its atmosphere 
of English country home life, demure and dull, How the heroine 
of eight years old grows to long for a higher life, and whether 
he attains her desire to become a hospital nurse, it would not be 
fair to tell \ peculiarly irritating name, especially in small 
capitals, is that of a prominent character, Mr. Vyvyar The il 
lustrations are pretty, decently printed and plentiful, 


’ 


PARIS OF To-DAY, from the Danish of Richard 


Kaufimann (Cassell Publishing Co.). To those who known theit 
Paris well, or those who long to become acquainted with that 
spoilt child of modern civilization, this book will not appeal i 


vain. Crowded with pictures, full of the clever technique and 
‘chic’? that marks the black and white work of French jou 
nalism, it is more really an *tart” volume than a hundred more 


pretentious volumes. In asingularly good binding of white and 
gold, it is just the ideal book for a present, and welcome beyond 
the wont of “fine art gift-books.” The text is readable and 
fluent, and only tantalizing in its necessarily brief survey of th« 
many-sided subject ittreats, Those who are specially interested in 


pen-and-ink drawing should obtain this book and study its illustra- 
tions, not because they are supremely excellent as works of art, 
but because they show plainly the legitimate use of the method in 
the taste and manner most popular to-day, 


THE CHEVALIER OF PENSIERI-VANI, by Stanton 


Page (Boston: J. G. Cupples Co.) Poimpart the rare flavor of 


this admirable book in a few lines of criticism is impossible bor 
what it is is harder to say than what itis not, Although it is a 
tale of the desultory rambles of an enthusiastic lover of art in 


Italy, it neither paraphrases Mr, Ruskin nor imitates Vernon Lee, 
We are spared undue laudation of Botticellis and Tiepolos, and 
too frequent allusions to the Medicis or Borgia Robert Loui 
Stevenson's ** Travels with a Donkey ” is absolutely dissimilar ; the 
high comedy of Henry Kingsley’s **Old Margaret” is unlike it, 
yet it has a trace of the peculiar charm that haunts the pages of 


both. If one had to choose two books only for reading in solitary 


confinement, in place of the ** Shakespeare ” and * Don Quixote,” 
which were a great critic’s selection, one might substitute this for 
the latter, Yet beyond * The Knight of the Sorrowful Counte 

ested by the title, the Spanish Don has little 


revalier There are likely to be but two 





nance ” inevitably st 
in common with the C 
opinions of this delightful work : one that it is a tedious and stupid 
romance without a plot, which to the taste of the typical * 
eral reader’’ it most assuredly would be; and the other that it 
the most delicious bit of recent fiction, one that, in its elusive and 
licate charm, cannot be analyzed, but is a subtle and exquisit« 
lig! rhe superb English of the narrative, its humor and phi 
losoy ,its clarity and depth should ensure it an immortality 
among the few lasting books produced in any century From the 
venerable German who, years before he set foot in Italy, ** theo- 

to the discomfiture of the Contessa, 





vel 









ized the entire peninsula” 


every character is a new creation, lasting and complete The 
whole narration is graced with an ancient courtesy and cosmo- 
politan sympathy, an unusual combination, a ood as it bs rare 


DESIGN FOR DRESDEN CHINA PAINTING, 


(FOR TREATMENT 


SEE PAGE 151.) 
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Greatment of Designs. 


WILD ROSES, (COLOR PLATE NO. 1.) 


THIS study may be copied to advantage in either 
water-colors or in oils. For the former, use a medium grade of 
paper, such as Whatman’s Imperial. After sketching carefully, 
and very lightly, the principal outlines, dampen the paper evenly, 
by sponging the back, and stretch it firmly upon a board. Now 
carry a broad wash of the palest rose madder noticeable in the 
roses over the background, over all the roses, and over the left 
side of the vase, missing the reflected light, also the strong lights 
in the foreground. This color will do no harm as a general tint, 
except upon such of the leaves as are of a decided green, and 
upon the deep green reflections on the right side of the vase; it 
will combine with its complementary color, the green, that is to 
follow, and the two will give the delicate neutral tone which per- 
vades the study. While the paper is yet damp enough, the green 
should be laid on as another broad wash. Time might be saved 
here by trying the two tints on a piece of the same kind of paper 
in advance, and obtaining just the green required; for this will 
depend somewhat upon the make of the colors used. _Zinober 
No. 1 may be tried on a little wash of pale rose madder, and 
compared with some part of the study—the corners, for instance, 
where the neutral tone is fairly uniform. If the green seems 
right as to strength, but does not give the clear delicate tone 
required, add emerald green. Decide upon the proportions 
needed, and prepare the same to follow the general rose madder 
wash. This green wash should extend over all the leaves, as the 
rose madder did over all the roses—both omiting the high lights. 
The roses still being damp, may have rose madder repeated 
where they show deeper color ; then deep chrome and raw Sienna 
may be touched here and there in their centres. Raw and burnt 
Sienna and sepia may now be carried lightly over the left side of 
the background, where these warm colors are apparent. The 
same colors may be used in connection with green in finishing 
the leaves and stems, also in relieving the pale yellow, lemon, 
and green stamens, Chrome green No. 3 will be wanted on the 
right side of the vase. A little lemon and Naples yellow may be 
used on the high light of the foreground that has _ been 
spared. The reflected light onthe vase may be heightened with 
emphatic touches of Chinese white. The paper must be kept 
damp by sponging the back as often as necessary, until the gen- 
eral effects are secured; all such touches as those, suggesting 
more petals and leaves in the background, must be laid on the 
damp surface ; but for the strong accentuation to be given in fin- 
ishing, no further dampening is needed. 

To adapt the color scheme to oils, use for the background, rose 
madder and the same greens, not successively but simultaneously, 
and without much mixing; plenty of white must, of course, be 
added. If the background tints are carried more or less on the 
half tints of the roses, the rose madder, white and Naples yellow 
that the petals require will come in the more harmoniously. 
Vandyck brown may be used in oils where sepia was indicated in 
water-colors ; the other colors bear the same titles. If the entire 
study cannot be laid in broadly while the color is fresh, it will 
be found most expedient to defer the centre of the mass over the 
vase, where the roses and leaves do not come directly against the 
background. Wherever tints are to soften into each other, 
they should be painted at one sitting, or at least while they are all 
fresh. Let the free sketchy style of the study be preserved as far 
as possible in copying. Let the brush be guided by honest aim, 
and accept its first good efforts without forcing it to worry the 
color. Keeping the values correct is of the greatest importance. 





HEN AND CHICKENS. (COLOR PLATE NO. 2.) 


THIS study may be copied in water-colors or in oils. 
It is best to sketch the hen by first striking off a right-angled 
triangle, bringing the right angle at the right-hand side and on 
a line with the bill and the left foot. The outlines of the hen 
need not be included in these three lines, but whether they come 
within or otherwise, their accuracy may be tested by them. For 
example, the lower line will show whether the head and the toes 
are relatively correct or not ; the hypothenuse of the triangle will 
test the curves in the long line extending from the top of the head 
to the tip of the tail; and the vertical line at the right will test 
the slant from the end of the tail to the lowest toe. The chick- 
ens are not much more than little balls, and can be shaped in 
painting. They must be rather carefully formed, if water-colors 
are used, before the ground tints are brought around them. The 
paper should be kept damp until all the general tints are Jaid in. 
Sepia may be used for the marginal color and yellow ochre for 
the background at the right; the latter may be carried pretty 
well toward the left, thinly, then terre verte, Vandyck brown, 
cobalt and rose madder may be brought up from the !eft in 
broken shades, as they occur. The same colors are used with less 
force in the foreground, the terre verte and rose madder giving 
the pinkish gray tint diffused through the centre. The reddish 
tint in the hen consists of burnt Sienna, rose madder and cadmium 
yellow ; the cool, greenish tint of terre verte and black ; all these 
should be marked on first ; then, as the paper is drying, the dark 
markings of the feathers may be laid on with raw umber and 
black. The palette needs nothing more except a little vermilion 
for the comb. The dark chickens will require terre verte, cobalt 
and a little rose madder for the coolgray tints, with black for the 
darkest touches. The light chickens have the same gray tints, 
with cadmium yellow and some little black markings. It is, of 
course, presumed that all pure white will have been carefully 
spared. 

If the study is painted in oils, the palette may be set with cor- 
responding colors ; all will be the same, except that Vandyck 
brown may take the place of sepia. Of course white paint 
should be used wherever required. The general tints should be laid 
on while the background is fresh, to insure softness of outline, 
just as for water-colors, the paper is kept damp for the same pur- 
pose. To represent the feathers of the hen will be found the 
most difficult task, especially the fluffy ones below the wing. 
The colors must all be as much subdued as they are in the plate 
itself and the general keeping preserved. 


BORDERS FOR CHINA PAINTING. 


ONE of tl:e color plates this month gives four designs 
for borders suitable for painting upon table ware, for bands 
around vases and a variety of similar purposes. With a little 
adaptation a whole service might be decorated with central orna- 
ments for its plates and borders for all its pieces from either of these 
designs. To color them effectively proceed as follows: (1) For 
the leaves of the blackberries take mixing yellow and apple green, 
brown green and deep blue green. The fruit requires dark blue, 
carmine No. 1, deep red brown and black. The background, 
shading from the outline edge of gold, is to be obtained in the 
silver yellow. (2) The flowers can be imitated with carnation 
No. 1 and flux, using half of each. The centres require mixing 
yellow and apple green. The same, accented with deep red 
brown, will suffice for the stems. The ribbons should be painted 


in chrome water green. (3) Chrome water green is the only color 
required for this border, outlined throughout in gold. Of course 
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a variety of other colors treated in the same way would be no less 
effective, or the colors might alternate on the same design. (4) For 
the flowers themselves take mixing yellow shaded with silver yel- 
low, the stamens being put in with orange red. The leaves re- 


quire yellow ochre and brown No. 3. The disks are a pale wash 
of yellow ochre shaded to white, the whole being outlined with 
deep red brown. If preferred, a treatment in deep blue mono- 
chrome wouid suit this border, the disks being then of solid gold. 
Throughout the designs the gold is applied to heighten the effect, 
as the color plate itself explains fully. 





THE KALMIA CHINA DESIGNS. 


THE Kalmia Latifolia, or mountain laurel, sometimes 
wrongly called mountain ivy, grows in rocky wildness where the 
very law of the attraction of gravitation does not seem quite es- 
tablished, where trees grow up, or down, or out ; wherever they 
can find a foothold. And from roots twisted, on a bush that 
branches without regularity and twists into contorted shapes, 
bloom these bunches of the most symmetrical, conventional of 
and dainty of flowers. It is the expression in the floral world of 
the rococo, of the super-refined. Each perfect flower, each fin- 
ished bud suggests eggshell china. You feel that it is not to be 
touched or breathed upon, and yet it has not the sensitive shrink- 
ing soul of the anemonz or the easily withered daintiness of 
most wild wood flowers. After you have succeeded in bringing 
its trembling clusters of pink loveliness to your own place and have 
put it in a vase in some well-ordered quiet room, it will last like 
some painted beauty of an olden French court that never knew 
either childhood or age. 

Other flowers seem the realized dream of the places that pro- 
duce them, as the water-lily from the shimmering lake, the 
‘* Symplocarpus foetidus ” of the noisomeswamp, the rose in my 
lady’s garden. The self-reliant ironweed speaks of the prairie, 
and the wandering brier by the road-side is ready to travel with 
you, and already full of thorny complaints against the discomfort 
of the way. The great laurel or rhododendron has the grand 
freedom of the forest in its shape and aspect. But our friend the 
kalmia latifolia, from what unguessed-of instinct of wild nature 
comes its complicated perfections ? 

The designs in the Supplement are studies of this beautiful 





“THE LOVERS OF VERONA.” PLAQUE DECORATION. 


flower adapted for china painting. For those with leaves proceed 
as follows: 

Paint the leaves gray green and shade them with brown green. 
Tint the blossoms a warm pink, carmine and a mixing yellow. 
Shade them with carmine, gray and yellow. Paint the centre 
spot greenish, and paint a line arourd it on the corolla a deep 
pink and also the spots where the ends of the stamens rest. Shade 
the buds with carmine No. 2 and mixing yellow, and tint with a 
thin wash of this warm pink. Outline both buds and blossoms 
with carmine where they are not thrown up by leaves. Draw the 
stems in capucine red. 

For the designs without leaves, paint the blossoms and buds 
with a warm pink, such as carmine and mixing yellow. Shade 
the blossoms with a mixture of gray, green and carmine, and the 
buds with warm carmine. Outline the blossoms with carmine 
No. 2. Draw with the same color the spots where the ends of the 
stamens rest on the corolla, and a fine circle of this color around 
the centre spot of the flower. Draw the stems with capucine red. 


PORTIERE DESIGN. 


THE ground of the portiére shown on page 153 is of 
heavy cream silk canvas. All the outlines except those of the 
flowers should be couched with a heavy olive silk; beyond 
this is a double row of gold. The flowers areto be couched with 
gray blue and the gold. The stamens would then be worked 
solidly with old red, and outlined with gold. The centres of the 
flowers are to be in gold. The ground in the figure is to be put 
in with a deeper shade of the ground color. Let the border be 
of red plush. It is easy to adapt this portiére to make it any size, 
by using more or less of the repeats of the design to fill the 
given space, For an alternative treatment the work could be done 
solidly in ivory color, on ivory colored silk canvas, and outlined 
with gold ; the only positive color being for the stamens, which 
should be of Gobelin blue. In this case the plush border should 
also be of Gobelin blue. This treatment would give a more 
elegant portiére than the scheme first suggested. 


LARGE EMBROIDERED BORDER. 


THIS design of marigold is to be solidly worked in 
shades of yellow upon linen, and outlined with a lighter shade, 
or the flowers might be worked solidly in yellows, and made 
more orange near the centre, with the leaves outlined with olive. 
Worked in this way on cream white and outlined with gold, the 
design would look well on table-cover or curtain, 








Gorresponbence. 


NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS, 

Readers of The Art Amateur who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, instead 
of forwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send A‘ ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that he may mail 
to them, for their information and advantage, such 
circulars as are sent to regular subscribers. 





SCHEMES FOR HOME DECORATION. 
M. S. B., St. Louis, Mo.—(1) One way of making a 


blue room which will neither chill you nor shriek at you is to 
use plenty of soft, pearly gray as a basis in carpet, wall, ceil- 
ing and upholstery. Work in delicate blue in details ; as, by 
using a grayish paper with blue figure. The ceiling could repeat 
the wall color in a lighter key with gold or silver ornament, and 
borders in gray and ivory. (2) A green room requires a similar 
nice adjustment of grayish and bluish greens in combination with 
ivory and pale buff. (3) In the brown room use quiet shades of 
undecided yellow in combination with golden brown. (4) In 
your room with woodwork in two shades of blue, try a simple 
cretonne paper. (5) Ingrain papers are always good. (6) For 
your parlor carpeted with olive Axminster, use one of the papers 
that are now made to imitate figured silk, but avoid strong colors. 
(7) The terra cotta proposed for the hall where there is so much 
strong blue will be risky. A color half orange, half brown, 
would be better. 


D. W.L., Siler City, N. C—(1) The same kind of 
curtains will do for furnished hall and parlor. (2) A pretty effect 
would result from backing lace curtains with thin Eastern silk in 
salmon or golden brown. (3) For yourcream and gold parlor 
use a carpet of prevailing light fawn color, with a flower design, 
and discard hard reds and greens. Try a more formal pattern 
for the hall carpet, unless you prefer rugs on a stained floor. (4) 
You need not fear bits of color in the parlor, although we do not 
approve of scarfs attached to furniture. (5) Drape the door 
panels of glass with thin silk. 





SUBSCRIBER.—(1) The wall of your large dining- 
room, to ft. high, trimmed in reddish oak, might be treated in 
faded red, light and warm, or in light yellow brown; in either 
case with a frieze one foot deep in a lighter tone of the general 
wallcolor. An artistic fruit border would be appropriate, espe- 
cially if rather conventional in its lines. Any one of the high-class 
decorating houses has such borders of excellent artistic quality. 
Care must be taken, especially for the sake of pictures, to keep 
the coloring in thisscheme neutral in effect. (2) If your bedroom 
already contains much strong color we think a rather rich flower- 
ed paper of decided color would be satisfactory. If you adopt 
gray blue, try a paper in two tones of that color, or one showing 
an ivory figure brought out in mica effect. | Tint the woodwork 
in cream, 





M. M., North East, Pa.—Here is a scheme of decora- 
tion and furnishing for your new house: (1) For the reception 
hall in cherry, with terra-cotta rug, paint the walls salmon with 
dead finish, and use border of garlands in gilt relief, 5 in. high, di- 
rectly over 4 ft. wainscot. If the ceiling is in plaster, paint it 
the same color as the walls, with open relief decoration in gilt. 
(2) For the parlor in maple, use a flowered carpet, with ground 
of cream and brown. Cover the walls with old rose silk. The 
ceiling should be in pale buff with relief gilt ornament ; the hang- 
ings in old rose or soft yellowish silk. The hangings on the hall 
side should be in leather-stained salmon or tan, with metal appli- 

ué. Throughout this scheme refrain from strong color in glass. 
(3) The dining-room in sycamore should be wainscoted 4 ft. 
Above this paint and stencil two tones of golden yellow witha 
bold frieze decoration of shields in relief, with foliations and some 
gilding. The ceiling, if in plaster, might be decorated effectively 
by laying out in square panels by means of gilt mouldings. The 
hangings should be of tawny velours, with plush or metal appli- 
qué; and the carpet tawny brown in general effect. (4) Fora 
‘‘den”’ in quartered oak, try relief-paper, which might be col- 
ored ‘‘ ad libitum” and touched with bronze. A general scheme 
of green and gold would suit this room. (5) On the principal 
floor it would be well to have a few pretty transoms, in wood or 
leaded glass or glass rings, (6) Japanese mattings and rugs wiil 
be found just the thing in combination. (7) For the upstairs hall 
continue the salmon color and use a medium deep carpet of 
mixed browns. 





O. E. S., Chadron, Neb.—(1) By raising the floor of 
your bay-window 4 or 5 inches you can use it for flowers and 
clean the glass easily. (2) A piano set across a corner is unsightly. 
Surely your architect will plan the room so as to save you this 
necessity. (3) Line your plush piano cover with silesia, but must 
it be red plush? Runa silk cord along the seams. (4) As to 
coloring, it is difficult to suggest until we know what you propose 
in the matter of wood trim. You will find some valuable hints in 
color in reply to M. M. in this issue. {5) As to external coloring, 
this will depend on materials. Clapboards may be painted on 
smooth sides or turned rough sides out and stained. _If you use 
shingles, do not paint them, but try some of the beautiful shingle 
stains ; in either case accentuate belt courses and casings in 
darker shades of the general colors adopted. We suggest olive 
greens or yellowish browns for exterior colors. (6) Place house 
in centre of lots. (7) For your front room table use plush cover 
with embroidered ends. (8) Use a combination bookcase and 
bric-a-brac stand, about 4 ft. high, with shelves and lockers, The 
hangings might be of thin silk, and the shelf-covers of chenille or 
velours. (9) For door and window hangings pretty and inexpen- 
sive things can be procured in plain or figured Madras or che- 
nille, and you can combine silk scarfs or bandeaux with these. 





AN OLD BACHELOR.—(1) The etchings and en- 
gravings would be best in fumigated oak, the water-colors in 
pure white frames devoid of gold, or in plain solid gold ones. 
(2) Window shades and hangings should harmonize with the 
carpet. (3) The mantel-piece should be oak to match the furni- 
ture, and be similar in design ; that is, either carved and stained 
to imitate old oak, or left bright, with very little carving, to har- 
monize with modern. (4) Low bookcases running to the height 
of a chair rail, all round the room, are pleasant decorations, if 
there are books to fill them. (5) We are constantly giving 
designs that will assist you, If you have access to the back 
volumes of The Art Amateur now out of print, you will find any 
number of such designs. 





M. L. B., Layton.—Bolting cloth seems rather heavy 
for curtains to hide transoms. Silkolene or china silk would be 
lighter and prettier. Tracing cloth (the transparent woven 
material used by architects) might be strained tightly and 
suitably painted with transparent liquid water-colors, The Art 
Amateur back numbers will supply you with plenty of designs. 


an) . 

















PEN DRAWING. 


P. S. L., Lawrence, Kan.—(1) Pens of various kinds 
are used for pen-drawing. Any steel pens that will make smooth 
lines are good. You will require fine, medium and coarse sorts. 
(2) Bourgeoistiné’s liquid, Indian ink, Winsor & Newton's, 
Shoenfeld’s, also Higgins’s drawing ink are all used with success. 
(3) The paper required is the best, pure white Bristol-board. (4) 
The question, ‘‘ How should the drawings be gotten up to send to 
the publisher ?” cannot be answered briefly. We would advise you 
to read Mr. Ernest Knaufft’s articles entitled ‘‘ Pen Drawing for 
Photo-Engraving.” The first was published in March, 1889. 





ETCHING. 

BuRIN, Montreal.—The charcoal used to reduce the 
surface of the copper in over-bitten parts is made of willow or 
some ether soft wood. It is to be had for the purpose in sticks 
of an inch or inch and a half in thickness. Different pieces will 
be found to vary in quality, the heaviest being the hardest and 
having the coarsest tooth, It is cut transversely and used flat on 
the plate, either with oil or water. The outer surface of these 
thick sticks of charcoal is very hard, and must be scraped off 
near the end which is being used, or it will scratch the copper. 


H., Boston.—(1) The burnisher is made of polished 
steel ; it is used in etching to take out slight scratches on the 
plate, and to lessen the force of lines that are too deeply bit- 
ten. It requires to be taken great care of, as it rusts very easily 
and is only of use when in a condition of brilliant polish. This 
polish is preserved by rubbing it along a groove in a piece of soft 
deal, made just wide enough to hold it. If it should at any time 
loose its poiish, some emery powder must be used in the groove, 
and the final lustre obtained with Tripoli powder and olive 
oil, (2) Stopping-Out Varnish.—This may be bought ready 
prepared, or the etcher may make a varnish which will an- 
swer the purpose by following this simple receipt. Break small 
bits of resin into a phial, pour in spirits of turpentine to about 
twice the height of the resin. Heat in a sauce-pan of water; 
add a little lampblack. 3runswick black is commonly used 
as a stopping-out varnish, but sometimes it does not dry readily. 





PASTEL PAINTING. 


A., Troy, N. Y.—(1) Begin at the top, and with the 
light colors. (2) To unite and harmonize the shades, run them 

















A MINIATURE PORTRAIT IN PAINTED WAX, 


together with the end of the little finger, but so carefully that 
only the edges are blended, as in nature ; this soft light touching 
is called flow, and should not, of course, destroy the design. As 
this work diminishes the strength of the tones, it explains why a 
little exaggeration in the contrasts may be indulged in at the begin- 
ning. After modifying the tones, a delicate finish is given by the 
half-hard crayon, in careful touches to the lines, the wrinkles, the 
eyelids, mouth, nostrils, eyelashes, brows, hair, etc., which require 
a special study. 


A. F., Brooklyn.—The paper to be used for pastel 
painting should have a rough or cottony grain, as smooth paper, 
much-sized paper, will not holdthecrayons. Itis easy to ascertain 
the right quality of the paper by applying a strong color, rubbing 
it lightly with the finger, then overlaying it with a lighter shade ; 
if the latter preserve the color in spite of the stronger one beneath, 
it will prove sufficiently that the paper is of the right kind. The 
best of all, however, is what is called pumiced paper, as its coat- 
ing of fine sand, saw dust, cork or pounce takes the pastel best ; 
the tints lose nothing of their freshness and lightness; it can be 
charged with color without inconvenience to the parts where the 
outline should be expressed ; the touches remain on it firm and 
vigorous ; finally, it may be retouched as often as may be desired, 
without fear of its becoming greasy or of its not taking the crayon. 


MINIATURES IN WAX, 


E. G., New York.—The following description of an 
old art lately revived in England, and destined probably to be- 
come popular in America, will supply the information you desire. 
We copy it, with the two illustrations, from The Queen: 


‘* This beautiful old form of portrait modelling in low relief 
was revived some years ago by the Misses Casella, whose charm- 
ing wax medallions of heads and half-length figures have been 
repeatedly exhibited at the Royal Academy and the New Gallery. 
The art of working colored wax originated in Italy as early as 
the fifteenth century, and was further developed in the two fol- 
lowing centuries. The Sauvageot collection in the Louvre con- 
tains ancient specimens of this work ; beautiful examples are 
also preserved in Florence, and a few are shown in the South 
Kensington Museum. The wax medallions of more modern ori- 
gin, sometimes found in England, are of inferior workmanship. 





**In the ancient Italian medallions, as well as in those executed 
by the Misses Casella, the face is flesh-color and the hair the 
natural shade, while the rich costume is often brocaded with gold 
and ornamented with tiny pearls and precious stones, comprising 
rubies, emeralds and turquoises. Other accessories, such as 
musical instruments, furniture, the architecture and the trees of 
the background, etc., are carried out in their proper colors, 
The chief material is, of course, the white wax; the tools are 
boxwood modelling tools for working in wax, gesso or clay, 
supplemented by any fine-pointed bit of steel that may be 
found suitable for the demand of the moment. The foundation, 
which also forms the background, is slate cardboard, sold in 
sheets about 6inches by 1oinches. With a common slate-pencil 
the whole outline of the face and figure must first be very care- 
fully sketched out. Beginning with the face, as much flesh- 
colored wax must then be placed on the sketch as will cover the 
face and the neck as far as shown ; it will be found to adhere to the 
slate by a slight pressure. Holding the cardboard supported by 
the left hand, the wax is now worked into shape with the model- 
ling tool in the usual way. When perfectly formed it is ready for 
the coloring of the eyes, eyelashes, eyebrows and of the mouth, 
This is done with water-colors, mixed with ox-gall, and painted 
on the wax, as one would do on paper. The next thing is to 
mould the hair from a lump of wax of the right color stuck on 
close tothe face. In working the convolutions or braids of the 
hair, a little of this wax can be brought over on to the face, thus 
hiding the join. Afterward the body of the figure is formed by 
a piece of whatever wax is chosen, and if hands are added, 
another bit of flesh-colored wax is laid on the top again. The 
last thing to do & to put on the gilding, and embed the jewels, 
and have the medallions glazed and framed in black wood. 
Profiles look best in medallions, and therefore the clear-cut 
features of adults lend themselves most favorably to this style of 
art; but portraits of children, when their features are more 
defined than usual, can be made more attractive, and are infi- 
nitely more life-like than the ordinary miniature. The Italian 
Cavalier, who forms the subject of one of our illustrations, is 
dressed in black, relieved with gold, He is seated in a velvet-covered 
chair, on a balcony, an Italian landscape forming the back- 
ground. The lady at the harpsichord wears a pink, gold-bro- 
caded dress,a Medici lace ruff and jewelry of tiny pearls and 
turquoises. The size usually adopted is almost twice as wide 
and high as the illustrations reproduced here.” Any further 
information about the work can be obtained by writing to the 
Misses Casella, 1, Wetherby Road, London, S.W., England, 


CHINA PAINTING. 


L. B., Sonoma, Cal.—Hancock’s book on china paint- 
ing is excellent. The little manual by John Sparkes also gives 
excellent instruction. Both are English books republished in 
this country. 


A. T. W., Beechtree.—Decorated china has not gone 
out of fashion as you have heard ; on the contrary it is more pop- 
ular thanever. A very favorite style at present is to powder the 
piece with small sprays of flowers, after the manner of the old 
English and Dresden patterns. 


M. W. S., Waterbury.—It is not necessary or advisa- 
ble to use flux with the colors for painting a design, but it is an 
improvement to add a small quantity—say about one-fourth flux— 
to color intended for flat tinting. Itimparts a high glaze, and as- 
sists the evenness of the tint. The color should be thoroughly 
mixed with the flux and a little fresh turpentine before adding the 
tinting oil. 


L. H., Hagerstown, Md.—When gold rubs off in 
burnishing, as you describe, it usually is a proof that the piece 
was underfired. Gold needs rose-heat to make it adhere prop- 
erly. Sometimes one part of a kiln is cooler than another, 
which would account for some pieces coming out right in the 
same firing. We have proved by our gold tests that Cooley's 
gold is excellent. There is just a possibility that the surface of 
the china was greasy in parts from handling ; this would prevent 
the gold from adhering properly. The parts to be decorated 
with gold should be cleansed with alcohol or turpentine imme- 
diately before its application. 


L. A. H., Maryland.—(1) Several wild rose designs 
are in hand and will appear shortly, among them a beautiful 
border that will just suit you. (2) We cannot explain your 
accident. Apparently there is nothing in decalcomanic designs 
which, when fired in a kiln, in an outhouse, with the windows 
open, should cause two people to become unconscious. Are you 
sure it was not the charcoal ? 


TO QUERIST AND OTHERS.—The Hancock moist 
water-colors were kept at one time by A. Sartorius & Co., 28 
Barclay Street, New York. F. Weber & Co., 1125 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, and 312 Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo., adver- 
tise a large assortment of them. There are probably other houses 
who keep them for sale. J. Marsching & Co., 27 Park Place, 
New York, have a good supply of the Dresden colors, 


PLASTER CASTS OF BARYE’S ANIMALS, 


E. B. S., Eighteenth Street, New York.—The plaster 
casts from Barye can be obtained of J. Decomps, 210 West 
Thirty-third Street, New York. They cost $1 to $2 each, and 
are really beautiful reproductions. Some reduced copies of the 
** Antinous,’”’ the frieze of the Parthenon, Lucca della Robbia’s 
‘* Singing Boys,” and Donatello’s bas-reliefs are also to be had 
there, in most artistic casts at very low prices. Your idea of 
embodying some of these panels in an over-mantel shail receive 
attention, and we hope soon to publish sketches of some such 
designs for you, 





OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING QUERIES. 


G. S., New York City.—An entire picture is not ex- 
pected to be “glazed.” The term has nothing in common with 
varnishing, as we suspect you think it has. Transparent color is 
thinned with oil and passed over any parts it is intended to enrich 
or otherwise modify in tone. 


D. M. S., Williamsport, Pa.—(1) In copying a black 
and white study in colors, you must depend upon observation and 
comparison ; there is no book that would help you except as to 
general principles. © (2) Shadows that’ are painted thinly are in no 
danger of cracking, because they are not to be entirely repainted. 


L. S., Clarksville, Texas.—(1) Oil painting should be 
varnished lightly to restore the freshness of colors that have be- 
come dull in drying. (2) No picture should be varnished until 
after it has been finished several weeks at least. The more 
heavily it is painted the longer it should wait. (3) Pure mastic 
varnish is the best. (4) Soehnée Fréres’ retouching varnish and 
megilp produce only a temporary effect, except that the latter is 
apt to turn light colors yellow. 

A. T. R., Richmond, Ind.—(1) The Boucher design in 
the February number may be painted in oils on a canvas screen 
or a wooden panel with the following palette: Cobalt, white, 
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a little emerald green for sky, terre verte, Naples yellow and black 
for distance, French vermilion, Naples yellow and white for local 
flesh tint, burnt umber for broad shadow, rose madder for deep 
lines, pale neutral for edges of shadows on flesh and hair, yellow 
ochre, Naples yellow and white for local color of hair, raw umber 
in shadows, same colors with black, and more white, for wings 
and for doves. As the landscape comes forward, its colors must 
be warmer; umbers, Siennas and zinober greens are indicated. 
Rose madder and white, qualified with neutral tint, may be used 
for hearts and wreaths of roses. No strong colors must divert 
attention from the figures. (2) Several of our old Supplement 
designs might be adapted to the decoration of umbrella-stands. 


C. A. H., Brooklyn, N. Y.—If your six questions 
were embodied in one, it would be, ‘* How shall I paint in water- 
colors 2?” We will tell you how to begin. Line off 
good water-color paper in about a dozcn squares. 
evenly with a moderately wet sponge. Take any color you 
choose, and thin it until it flows as freely as clear water ; in this, 
dip a good-sized sable brush, and carry it across each square, 
from left to right, so as to make the successive, parallel strokes 
unite. When you can fill each square with a tint of perfect uni- 
formity, you will be better prepared to follow the instructions in 
the various articles constantly appearing in The Art Amateur, 


a sheet of 
Dampen it 





SUNDRY QUERTES ANSWERED, 
C. L., Canandaigua.—You will find in the April 
issue the details of reduction for process blocks fully explained 


A. McM., Shannonville, Ont., Can. 


the April number directions for ** Fixing a Charcoal Drawing.’ 


You will find in 


F. B., Boston.—Wherever painting is an accessory 
and not a principal feature, the use of flat tints is to be preferred, 


E. L., Barry, Ill. 
ing practical articles on drawing. 
are sold by art dealers generally ; one is : 
by E. A. Davidson, price $1.50. 

W. A. D., La Grange, N, C.—Plastet that are 
not badly soiled may be cleaned with dry, powdered pumice- 
stone. When this will not make them look well, it is best to 
paint them as L. E. is advised to do, 


The Art Amateur is constantly giv 
Pechnical Manuals 
** Practical Perspective,” 


Cassell's 


casts 


L. E.—(1) When casts are in the condition described, 
it is best to paint them ; use white with a little raw umber and 
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black to give the general tone of marble. (2) ‘ For oiling out 
pictures that you wish to work on,” there is nothing better than 
poppy oil, 


J. S., Newark, N.J., asks: (1) “ What is 
method of enlarging a photograph for crayon work ? 
cameras sold at art stores ?” 

(1) The instrument called a Wonder Camera is used for en- 
larging card photographs or any opaque objects. If it does not 
prove successful, it is owing to the loss of light through refiection, 
The best results are obtained by making a positive, or lantern 
slide, from the original photograph, and enlarging with a magic 
lantern. (2) Cameras may be ordered through art stores or pur- 
chased of photo-stock dealers. 


J. G., Atlanta, Ga.—(1) When you have finished your 
school education, you will have no difficulty in finding excellent 
facilities for pursuing the study of art in any of the cities which 
(2) In the best boarding schools for young ladies, in 
New York, you can have opportunities for a liberal education, in- 
cluding such instruction in art as you would need before starting 
out as an art student, 


the best 
(2) Are 


H., Paterson.—(1) To draw on glass, give it first a 
light coat of essence of turpentine, and use a lithographic crayon 
well pointed. (2) What you call ** shark-skin’’ crackle on your 
Chinese porcelain is the same thing as what we called ‘* shad- 
roe” crackle, which is a term generally used by Ameiican collec- 
tors. (3) Remove the ink spot from your drawing with a sharp 
scraper, and afterwards stipple over the abrasion. We know of 
no other way. 

F. C. B., Topeka, Kan.—(1) We cannot tell you 
where the advertising pictures to which you refer are produced, 
(2) In an article by Henry James, entitled ‘* Our Artists in 
Europe,” and published in Harper's Monthly Magazine, June, 
1889, you will find many facts regarding the professional careers 
of prominent illustrators, also their portraits. (3) You will be 


likely to obtain the addresses of illustrators by writing to thera in 
the care of the publishers who employ them. 

R. L. K., Philadelphia.—The new series of articles on 
water-colors, commencing immediately in this magazine, will give 
you every help. 
New York) is a good treatise. 


Leidel’s ‘* Water-Colors” (339 Fourth Avenue, 
Modelling clay is the best, 
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T. E. G., Haverhill, Mass» Gelatine moulds are 
sometimes used when more than one cast of a model is to be 
taken, and when the work is of a delicate and intricate character. 
They may be removed from the hardened casts without breaking, 
as they are flexible. It requires an experienced moulder to make 
them and use them with perfect success. The models are im- 
mersed in heavy, liquefied gelatine ; and, upon being lifted out to 
cool, are turned at different angles to favor even coating. When 
the moulds are set, but little cutting is required to spring them 
from the models. 


G. J. S., Philadelphia, Pa.—(1) While you are 
waiting for the opening of the Industrial Art School, it would be 
well for you to make yourself as familiar as possible with the em- 
bellishments pertaining to ancient art. For daily practice, culti- 
vate facility in producing symmetrical combinations based upon 
geometrical principles, and in conventionalizing flowers and util- 
izing them in designs, (2) We venture to say that the time you 
have spent on wood-engraving has not been lost. 


CHINA FIRING AT HOME. 


HAVING been asked by Messrs. Wilke & Jay (successors 
to F. A. Wilke, of Richmond, Ind.) to test their ‘ Studio Kiln” 
in the interests of the readers of The Art Amateur, we had the 
one presented to us for this purpose sent to a lady who had 
never fired china before. She sends us the following report : 

Previous to undertaking, at your request, to test this kiln, I had 
refrained from firing my own china, partly because I object to 
an overheated room, and I could not bring myself to believe, but 
that a very perceptible difference would be apparent in the 
atmosphere during the firing, and partly because I did not 
wish to add to the many calls on my time and attention by set- 
ting up a kiln in my own rooms. I have had good reason to 
change my mind, for the ‘* Studio Kiln” is so little trouble that 
I should be sorry to have to be without one for the future ; and 
I can honestly say that I find no appreciable difference in the 
temperature of the room while it is at work. Plumbers, as a rule, 
know nothing about kilns; they class them with ordinary gas 
stoves. In having the kiln fixed, the first thing I had to contend 
against was a string of suggestions from the men, most of which 
my experience plainly told me might be fruitful sources of 
failure, I was therefore obdurate. Next came the question of a 
chimney. My studio being heated by steam, this chimney had to 
be carried through the top-light, instead of into a stove-pipe. The 
top of the chimney needs a hood to prevent any down-draught, 
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I may mention, for the benefit of those who cannot conveniently 
find an outlet for the chimney, that a piece of pipe about two feet 
long, fitted on to the top of the hood, is alone absolutely neces- 
sary. But with such a pipe the apartment must necessarily 
become much heated, for when the kiln is at work all the surplus 
heat will be outpoured within instead of without the room. If 
an outhouse is available for setting it up this would not matter. 
Everything being ready, I fired the kiln once to a red heat, as 
directed, before putting any china into it. When it was cool 
enough for me to stack the china, I proceeded to start in good 
earnest, attending minutely to the printed directions, which came 
with the kiln. will describe one piece as I painted it, with a 
view of testing to the utmost the claims of the manufacturers : 
It was an after-dinner coffee cup and saucer of good French 
china, The base of the cup, fluted for about one third up, was 
painted solidly with matt gold; the handle and inner rim were 
also gilded. The upper part of the cup outside was painted a 
flat solid tint of deep red-brown, the saucer being decorated to 
match. At the end of two hours from the time the gas was 
lighted, I observed, on looking through the funnel-shaped lid, 
indications within the firing pot that, according to the printed 
directions, were a signal for turning off the gas. The kiln 
takes about three hours to cool. On unpacking it I found every- 
thing fired perfectly. The cup and saucer mentioned were com- 
pletely successful, the red-brown looking as though it had been 
painted under the glaze, so polished, even and smooth did it 
appear. The gold was equally good, adhering so perfectly in 
every part that not a speck apppeared to need retouching. As it 
is not often that a piece decorated after this manner can be 
finished in one firing, it gives undeniable proof of the perfect 
efficiency of a ‘‘ Studio Kiln.” (Allow me to present you with 
this cup and saucer, Mr. Editor, so that you may judge for your- 
self if this praise is too high.) From the appearance of all the 
pieces fired, the heat seemed to have been equally distributed 
throughout—a matter of great moment when a set of china is 
being fired. I had looked forward to some slight troubles at the 
start, and was prepared fortwo or three firings before attaining 
entire success ; but from first to last I encountered no trouble 
whatever and very little loss of time, for once started, I went on 
with my other occupations, only casting an occasional glance 
through the opening in the lid of the kilnto see how matters were 
grogressing. If your readers would avoid a fruitful source of 
breakage, they will pay particular attention to the warning given 
by the makers not to heat up the kiln too suddenly when starting, 
and also to warm it thoroughly—shelves, lid and all—before 
putting in the china. Emma Haywoop. 


[In answering a correspondent last month, we stated that the 


Studio Kiln is on view at Marsching’s. We should have added 
that it is also to be seen at A. Sartorius & Co.’s store, 28 
Barclay Street, New York.] 





BROOKLYN.—The exhibitions of drawing in the 
Brooklyn art schools a few weeks hence will demonstrate a re- 
markable increase in the number of students. The classes at the 
Pratt Institute in free hand, mechanical and architectural drawing, 
modelling, carving, embroidery and fresco painting have been at- 
tended by crowds of young men and women, both day and night ; 
the classes of the Art Association and Art Guild have held their 
own ; the students of the Polytechnic have been kept in the ruts of 
an obsolete method and made to spend most of their time in copy- 
ing from drawing cards ; art has been taught at the Packer Institute 
in its elementary forms only, since the retirement of Percival de 
Luce, who had charge of the painting class. The most aggressive 
and effective work is done under direction of Professor J. B. Whit- 
taker at Adelphi Academy. This institution, through the liberal- 
ity of Charles Pratt, has been equipped with a studio and class- 
rooms that occupy an entire floor in the new fireproof wing. 
These in lighting and arrangement challenge comparison with 
any school in the country. Other friends of the school have con- 
tributed a collection of casts and studies.—In May an important 
loan exhibition will be opened at the Graves mansion in Clinton 
Avenue, the largest and best equipped of all the private residences 
in Brooklyn, Leading collectors have promised to lend freely. For 
the opening night tickets for 500 people will be issued at $5 each. 
The Consumptives’ Home will benefit by the exhibition.— 
The promising young sculptor, Adams, and the painter, Blash- 
field, have taken studios in Brooklyn; but in offset to these 
arrivals must be noted the departure to New York studios of 
Harry Roseland, Edgar J. Taylor and J. H. Boston. In the 
whole city there is not one building put up for studio purposes, 
and for the inconvenient, half-lighted rooms used by the painters 
excessive rents are demanded. Hamilton Gibson and T. W 
Shields have built studios in their homes. 





THEworks of Mr. Carl Hecker’s pupils, lately on view 
at the studios in Fourteenth Street, gave ample evidence of sound 
training. In consequence of the great success attending the sale 
of their paintings, as soon as completed, the number of paintings 
view was comparatively small. Some excellent monochrome on 
studies from the antique produced in competition must not be 
overlooked. Mr. Hecker’s teaching is academic and his sympa- 
thies with the German rather than the Parisian schools, but it 
is evidently well adapted to develop talent placed under his care. 












































No, 22. Easter Lilies (14x10), By Bertha 


Maguire. Price, 35 cents, 


No, 2. Branch of Pears (15x 31). By Mathilde Brown. 


-rice, 75 cents, 





No. 63. Landscape, Sunset (16 x 11). 
By W. H. Hilliard. Price, 50 cents. 








ature herewith. 


A Few of the Color Studies (and Pictures for Fram- 


ing) published by The Art Amateur are shown in mini- 


hundred such plates will be sent for 2 two-cent stamps. 


MonTaGuE Marks, Publisher, 


23 Union Square, New York. 




















No. 48. Little Rosebud (11% x 10). 
By Ellen Welby. Price, 25 cents. 




















The illustrated catalogue of nearly a 

















J x94). 
Price, 25 cents. 


Sweet Sixteen (10% 


No. 49. 
By rf A, Francis. 

















No. 24. Titmice (12% xg). By Ellen Welby. 
Price, 50 cents, 





No, 7, Magnolia Grandiflora (20x 13%). By Victor Dangon, 
Price, $1.00, Nearly out of print, 








No, 25. Kingfishers (12% x 9). By Ellen Welby, 
Price, 50 cents, 


























Supplement to The Art Amate 


Vol. 24. No. 1. December, 1890. 








PLATE 881.—OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


By EpitaH SCANNELL, Twenty-third page of the S-ries, 





Amateur. 
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PLATE 882.—PAPER AND ENVELOPE BOX, IN THE ALT-DEUTSCH STYLE FOR § 
By W. E. J. Gawtuorr. (For treatment, see page 25.) 
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MANEL 2 


ENVELOPE BOX, IN THE ALT-DEUTSCH STYLE FOR BRASS REPOUSSE WORK. 
By W. E. J. Gawtuorr. (For treatment, see page 25.) 
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PAPER, £70. 
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